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BY THE AUTHOR 

An unfinislied treatise on the Husbandry and Commerce 
of Bengal, which was the joint production of seyeral 
Gentlemen oonversant with diSerei^ ibranohes of the , 
subject, was printed at Calcutta nearly ten ypars ago, for 
private circulation, and has remained unpublished for 
various reasons, but principally because the authors intend- 
ed to revise and complete the work at a future period. 

Extracts from it having since appeared in more than ' 
one publication, the author of the first portion of the 
treatise, however conscious that it is the least valuable 
and interesting, has thought it necessary to reprint an 
amended edition of that part, which was exclusively written 
by himself The remainder of the original work related to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was chiefiy 
written by a Gentleman now deceased. As it never re- 
ceived the corrections of its author, and the revision of it is 
a task to which his colleague does not feel himself com- 
petent, it has been judged expedient to confine the present 
volume to the distinct subjects of Husbandry and Internal 
Commerce. 

It may be proper to apprise the reader, that the origin^ 
treatise was written in 1794, and was corrected for this - 
edition in 1803. Several passages already require altera- 
tion since the last revision, and still more since £he work 
was first printed. The reader is requested, therefore, to 
bear iu recollection, that he does not peruse a compositioB 
of very recent date 



PREFACE 


VO 7H£ 

LONDON EDITION. 


At a moment -when the attention of Parliament and the 
country is again imperiously called to the situation of the 
British interests connected \irith the East Indies, the re- 
publication of a work, deservedly valued by those who had 
perused the first Edition, cannot but be acceptable. 

It is much to be regretted that the premature death of 
one of its original oompilera, and the avocations of the 
learned writer of what is now produced, deprive the public, 
for the present, of a complete edition. 

In order to account for the new orthography in which 
these remarks are now printed, it may not be improper to 
mention that its author is not only a member of the 
Asiatic Society, but, from his critical knowledge of the 
Sanskrit and other Oriental Languages, highly capable of 
spelling the foreign terms according to the original words. 




NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Tm history of this Essay is somewhat curious. Its 
author was Henry Thomas Colehrooke of the old Bengal 
Civil Service, whose only surviving son, Sir Edward 
Colehrooke, published in 1872 an account ofhis father’s life, 
as an introduction to the Miscellaneous Essays of which 
his father was the author.* Max Muller remarks that 
although the career of Mr. Colehrooke, as a servant of the 
East India Company, was highly distinguished, his most 
lasting fame will not be that of “ the able administrator, 
“the learned lawyer, the thoughtful financier and politician, 
but that of the founder and father of the Sanskrit 
“ scholarship in Europe.” Mr. Colehrooke was the son of a 
wealthy London banker, Sir George Colehrooke, a Member 
of Parliament and Chairman of the East India Company 
in 1769, four years after the acquisition by the Company 
of the Dewanahip of these Provinces. When in later years, 
Sir George Colehrooke fell into pecuniary difficulties, 
Indian appointments were successively obtained for his two 
sons, James Edward, and Heni-y Thomas, who were both 
nominated to the Bengal Civil Service ; and the former of 
whom held office for some time, in the Secretariat of 
Warren Hastings. The younger brother started for India 
at the age of eighteen, and.anived at Madras in 1783, ten 
years before the final arrangement of the Permanent Settle- 
ment by Lord ComwaUis. He seems to have spent the 
first two or three years of his service in Calcutta, when 
“ drinking, gambling, and extravagance of all kinds, were 
tolerated in the best society.” Colehrooke was yet barely 
20 years of age, and did not, we are told, “ entirely escape 
the evil effects of the moral atmosphere in which ho had to 
be.” But even then we read, that he would retire to his 
“ midnight Sanskrit studies, unaffected by the excitement 
of the gambling table.” Hastings seems to have done 



little for either brother; and it was not till 1786, a year 
after Hastings had left Indio, that the younger of them, 
the writer of this essay, received his first active official 
appointment as Assistant CoUeotor in Tirhoot. Three years 
later, 1789, he vras transferred from Tirhoot to Purneah, 
and when, he first determined to become an author, the 
subject which he chose was not antiquarian, but practical. 
We find him writing to his father in 1790 : “ My subject 
“ should be connected with those matters to which my 
“ attention is professionally led. One subject is, I believe, 
“ yet untouched — the agriculture of Bengal. On this I have 
“ been curious of information, and having obtained some, 
“ I am now pursuing my enquiries with some degree of 
“ regularity.” The fact is, that Colebrooke with some of 
his friends, very early discovered the. evils of the com- 
mercial system, pursued by the Company. He was a free- 
trader by conviction ; and “ warm with indignation at the 
“ foUy and injustice of the policy carried out by England, 
“ with regard to her ladian subjects. ’’ The result was, that 
he, and Mr. Anthony Lambert, to whom he refers in 
the advertisement at page 3, as “the gentleman now 
deceased,” decided to embody their views in a joint 
work, which they privately printed in 1794, under 
the title of Eemarka on the Present State of Husbandry 
and Commerce in Bengal. He had paid considerable 
attention to the husbandry of the people, and the first 
portion of the joint treatise was his own work entirely, and 
forms the essay wo have reprinted, and now present to the 
public. The original treatise, though printed in 1794, a 
year after the Permanent Settlement, was not published, 
but was sent to England and privately submitted to Mr. 
Pitt, the Prime Minister of the day, and to several other 
persons of influence. It seems to have produced a con- 
siderable impression, and to have been suppressed, “ on ac- 
count of the dangerous free trade principles, which it sup- 
ported with powerful arguments.” Colebrooke acquiesced 
for the time, in the discretion which his friends had 
exercised, but in 1804, reprinted his own part of the treatise, 
and published it, both in Calcutta and in London. Max 
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Miiller tells us that he was considered in consequence, 
the authorities of Leadenhall-street “ as a dangerous young 
man,” and that it has sometimes been supposed that his 
advancement in India was slower than it would otherwise 
have been. It was in the great field of Law, however, and 
still more of Sanskrit literature, that his chief triumphs were 
achieved. He spent 33 years of his life in India, not 
retiring therefrom until 1817. There was no man in India 
we are told, except Colebrooke, who could carry on the work 
which Sir William Jones had left unfinished, viz., ‘ The 
Digest of Hindoo and Mahomedan Laws,’ in the completion 
of which, Mr. Colebrooke’s labours appear to have been 
invaluable. 

The value of the present treatise is unique. It contains 
so far as we know, the sole picture we possess of what 
“ Bengal and its Agriculture actually were, at the time of tho 
" Settlement, while its value is enhanced by the fact that 
“ as an author,’ in the words of Max Mllller, he “never 
“ allows ana word to escape his pen for which he has not his 
“ authority.” His exactness as an observer, and the fact that 
the essay is didactic rather than controversial, greatly 
add to its present value, and we could hardly, we believe, 
do a greater service at this moment, to the Government 
and the community alike, than by reproducing the essay, 
which has long been inaccessible, and out of print. 

And now let us attempt to summarize the main facts in 
the condition of these Provinces, at the time when the 
Permanent Settlement was made, as recorded by so close an 
observer. 

One of the chief delusions under which the Bent BUI was 
brought forward in 1880, was the belief that the zemindar 
had so heavily enhanced the rents which the cultivator was 
paying, that they were out of all proportion to the rates 
that were being levied at the time of the Settlement. Wo 
have experienced great djfSculty in obtaining any infonua- 
as to the price of agricultural produce, at the time when 
the Settlement was made. We might reasonably have 
expected that the local Secretariat, or tho Board of Kevenue, 
would have been in possession of statistics so simple as 
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these, the absence of which would make it impossible to com- 
pare the rentals of the time, with those of subsequent periods. 
As a fact, so little sense has there been of the value of such 
information, that no Government in the country seems to 
possess any record whatever, of the ordinary prices of pro- 
duce, earlier than the year 1861. In pursuing our own 
independent researches, we enquired in every quarter wo 
thought at all likely to possess such records. We sought 
the aid of several of the oldest zemindar families in the 
provinces, but they could render us none. In these circum- 
stances, it occurred to us to renew a search that we began 
twenty years ago, for this essay of Mr. Colebrooke’s, and 
to our great delight at last found a copy of it, in the Met- 
calfe Library. The value of the essay is altogether unique. 
We have here no mere desultory impressions of fact, but the 
results of an enquiry made at the time, by an observer who, 
in the words of Max MuUer, already quoted, “ never allowed 
. one word to escape his pen, for which he had not his author- 
ity ” (p. 256, Essays.) We leam then from Mr. Cole- 
brooke, that the prices of the main articles of produce at 
the time of the Settlement, were as follows (p. 15) : — 

Bajree, Joar, and Maize 8 anoas per mauad. 

False of all kinds 10 ,, ,, 

Bice, Wheat, and Barley ... 12 „ „ 

Comparing these statements on page 15, with those of 
page 20, and the foot-note to p. 67, it seems to be pretty 
certain that these rates represent a somewhat high, or full 
average. For, although the writer tells us (p. 15) that 
the above prices were arrived at, by taking " the average of 
“ many enquiries, in the course of which the cheapest and 
“ dearest provinces have been compared,” we read (p. 20) 
that “in computing the prime cost of production, and the 
“ price of labour,” he had used no information from any 
district but “ the dearest, and most productive ; — ^namely, 
“Burdwan, 24-Pergunnaha, Nuddea, and! the town of 
“ Calcutta.” Again (p. 67) we read — 

Without famine or scaroity, we have known com four times 
dearer at the first hand in one year, than in the preceding. In a 
cheap distrii.t, lice in the husk sold une season as low as S mans for 



the rupiya. In the follomng year it was eagerly purchased at the 
rate of 2 mans, — P, 67 • 

These statements of themselves, show with what cato 
Mr. Colebrooke was accustomed to make his enquiries. 
“ The great value of money, and the cheapness of labour in 
“ Bengal ” (p. 30) impressed him we learn greatly, 'and the 
minuteness and caution with which Ms every observation 
is recorded, invest the essay with a value that is priceless 
in this enquiry. In addition to these important state- 
ments, as to the money value of the great staples of pro- 
duction at the time, he dwells at length upon the fact that 
“Cattle constitute the peasant’s wealth” (p. 69). The 
“ dairy man will contract, without wages, to deliver 2^ 
“ seers of clarihed butter, for a man, of milk. At this rata 
“ the owner should receive 37i^ seers of clarified butter for 
“ 15 mans of milk, and may dispose of it at Ra 7|.” We 
thus get at the price of the great article of ghee, at the 
period : — 

neeia. BimaB. 

1794 ... 37i for Be. 7i=3'2 per seer. 

At page 61, we learn that the average price of cattle for 
husbandry throughout Bengal, might be taken at some- 
what lower than Rs. 5, as they were bought iu the vicinity 
of Calcutta itself at Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per head ; and that the 
value of a buffalo milch-cow might be taken at Rs. 20 
(p. 69.) The wages of the E^icultural labourer “ do not 
“ on the average exceed Re. 1 per mensem, and in a cheap 
“ district, we have found the monthly hire as low as eight 
“annas.” (p. 60.) 

Now with tMs exact information in our hand, we are no 
longer in any doubt as to the weight of present rentals, 
compared with those that were exacted at the time when 
the Settlement was made. The gross assessment upon the 
zemindar at that time, may be stated roughly at 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 — three crores of rupees — the actual rentals 
demanded of the cultivator, probably not being less than 
four or five crores. Estimate the rental however, at what 
we may, it is sufficiently clear that from the change which 
has since taken place in the value of money alone, we must 



multiply that rental four times over — 16 crores of rupees— 
to make it represent a rental of equal pressure to-day. 
And now observe how this single consideration, sweeps 
away altogether such impressions as those cherished by 
the gentlemen who drafted the Bent Bill, one of whom 
(Mr. O’Kinealy ) has, very conveniently for our purpose, 
reduced them to the following shape. At page 443 of Yol. 
II of the Beport of the Beni Law Commission, we find him 
writing : — 

I would aak the mambera of the Committee to oonaider bow far 
it is advisable to give any farther facilities for enhancement, 
without protecting the ryots from the ejectment theory, which 
has more or leas developed within the last seven or eight years. 
The Government jumma of the Permanent Settlement was about 
Rs. 2,85,87,772 or eight-tenths of the gross rental. One third 
of the land was waste, it is said. On these oonditions, if the 
whole of Bengal had been under oultivation, the gross rental would 
be Ba. 4,76,46,203. According to the Board of Revenue, it was 
in 1877 equal to Bs, 13,03,73,9 15, In other words, the rates of 
rent which were intended to he fi^ed hy the Permanent Settlement, 
have been trebled, and the ryots are now being compelled to pay 
an excessive exaction of Ba. 8,27,32,733 yearly. If this annuity 
be valued 4t 20 years’ purchase, it appears that we have deprived 
the oultivatore of the enormous sum of £165,100,000 sterling, and 
given it to the zemindars, who still cry for more. 

Observe the series of astounding errors embodied in 
these twenty lines, and yet it was in the full belief that 
these strange delusions represented the facts of the posi- 
tion, that the. entire Land Bill was conceived and drafted. 
Mr. O’Kinealy compares the 'assessments’ paid by the 
zemindar to the State in 1793, with the rentals which, he 
says, the zemindars are now exacting, and then exclaims 
against the extortion which characterises the enhancement 
from Be. 2,85,00,000 to Bs. 13,00,00,000. We. have no 
means unfortunately of ascertaining the gross amount 
of the rentals in 1793, but as the assessments upon the 
zemindar were nearly three orores (Bs. 2,85,00,000), the 
rents ore not likely to have been less than four to five 
crores, for it must be remembered that let the rentals be 
what they may, nominally, the zemindar recovers only a 
percentage of the sum. Thus the Board of Bevenue tell us 



in their laat Report, 1883-84, that of the Es. 13,00,00,000 
of nominal rentals now levied, the zemindar is seldom 
able to coUeot more than from 60 to 76 per cent. With 
the same crade'haste, Mr. O’Kinealy seems to have forgot- ** 
ten altogether, that a change in the value of money might 
possibly have taken place. We now know that so 
vast has been the change, that a gross rental of four orores 
in 1793, means an exaction of sixteen orores to-day, simjAy 
to preserve rentals at savse pressure. Again, he reverses 
the proportion between the cultivable land and the waste, 
and assumes that two-thirds were under tillage and one- 
third waste, whereas Mr. Colebrooke tells us that but 
one-third was tilled, and two-thirds waste. The 30,000,000 
of acres under tillage in 1793, have now become 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000, with the effect of course of reducing the pres- 
sure of the present rentals by one-half He forgets further 
that whereas the population of the three provinces was but 
26 millions in 1793, the people number to-day upwards of 
60,000,000 ; and lastly, that whereas the export of produce 
was nominal in 1793, the exports amount to-day to 30 
crores of rupees. That any writer should have blundered 
BO frightfully, is a matter of surprise, but that this writer 
should be the great authority upon whom his colleague, 
Mr. Mackenzie, relied, when he charged the zemindar with 
rack-renting the people, provokes a smile. 

With this essay of Mr. Golebrooke’s in our hand, the fact 
becomes as clear as the noon-day sun, that the zemindar 
has so apathetically and carelessly, or else sp timidly, 
asserted his rights, that he has allowed his rents to fall 
almost to nothing. Assume, as we safely may, that the 
gross rental of 1793 was four crores of rupees, observe what 
it ought to be to-day, without any enhancement at all — 

1793, Mxtended Ohange in 1884, 
tillage, mousy, 

Bs 4,00,00,000 X 2 X 3 = Bs 24,00,00,000 
A rental of four orores in 1793 would represent twenty- 
four crores to-day, from the mere iucrease of area under 
cultivation, and the ohange in the value of money. Now it 
will be easy enough to reply to this exposure, if there is any 
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reply. We have reprinted Mr. Colehrooke’s essay, for the 
very purpose of placing in every one’s hands, the facts 
which convict either the Rent Commission, or ourselves, 
of indulging the wildest dreams. Which of the two it is, 
we leave the public to say. 

With Mr. Colebrooke’s invaluable essay in our posses' 
sion, we are now able for the first time, to produce the 
following table of comparative statistics, concerning the 
land of these provinces, under the Settlement of 1793 and 
in 1883 


17^. 1884, 


Population ... 25,000,000 ... 60,000,000 upwards. 

Acres under tillage ... 31,000,000 ... 70,000,000 acree. 

Gross Bental on ByotaSa. 4,00,00,000 ...Be. 13,00,00.000 (less 

Prices of Staples— 

Grain ... 8 to 12 ans. p, md. ... Bs. 2 to 3 p. md. 

Ghee ...3 annas p. seer ... 12 to 13 ans p. seer. 

Cattle ... 4 to 6 Ba. p. head ...Rs, 20 to 30 p, head. 

Wages of Labour (unskilled) — 

Agricultural ... 8 annas p. month ... Bs. 2per mouth. 

Urban ... 1 Bo. ... R«. 6 to 7 p. mouth. 

Value of Exports .. Estimate£2,OOQ,000... £30,000,000 

Value of Money ... 100 ... 33'0 

Gross Value of the 

Harvests ... Rs. 32,00,00,000 Ba. 2,60,00,00,000 

Proportion of Bents 

to harvests One-eighth Ooe-tweuty-Bfth. 

It ie impossible to overrate the value of these statistics in 
the present junotare of affairs, when the zemindar is 
accused of having so abused his powers under the Settle- 
ment, to rackrent and evict his tenantry, that it is necessary 
for the State to cancel the Settlement. For practically, that 
is what the Tenancy Bill really does. These simple statis- 
tics show — that the value of money has undergone so vast 
and complete a change in. these provinces, that the rupee 
is to-day not worth one-third, probably not one-fourth of its 
exchange value at the time of the Settlement. The popula- 
tion has risen from 26 millions, to between 60 and 70 
millions. The acreage under cultivation from 30 millidns, 
to between 60 and 70 millions. The exports from nothing, 
to the vast sum of £30,000.000 sterling a year, and the 
gross value of the harvests from £32,000,000 to not less 
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than eight times that amount, £290,000,000. As eveiy 
one knows, or ought to know by this time, the Land 
Bevenue, as it is called, was settled by Lord Cornwallis 
with the zemindar in perpetuity in 1793, at a time when 
every interest connected with the soil had been ruined by a 
century of anarchy, attended and followed by extortion so 
cruel as to make their record the most shameful feature to 
this hour, in the history of our rule. But twenty years 
before this unwise and ruinous Settlement was made, the 
provinces had been . desolated by a famine (1770), the 
memory of which is still fresh in the minds of the people, 
for the horrors with which it was accompanied. Had Lord 
Cornwallis bat stayed his hand for a few years, he would 
have seen the provinces rapidly recovering their former 
position, under the peaceful rule established by us therein. 
Instead of this, the fatal error was made of selecting the very 
period of the deepest depression ever known therein, to 
effect a Permanent Settlement of the State demand upon 
the land, in mmey. Had but the wisdom been given to 
him, to settle the State ‘ share in the produce ’ permanently 
at one-sixth of the gross harvest, leaving its commutation 
into money rates to periodical adjustment thereafter, as 
was done by the great Hindoo Minister (Todur Mull) 
under Akbar, the assessments upon the zemindar would 
have risen pari passn, or nearly so, with the change in the 
value of money. Omitting to do this, the whole Land re- 
venue was abandoued to the zemindar, at a fixed charge of 
iess than three orores a year, while the zemindar in his turn 
has asserted his rights so apathetically, or with such 
timidity, that instead of the rental representing to-day as 
it ought to do, one-fourth to one-sixth of the produce, it is 
doubtful if it represents even one-twenty-fifth. Low 
rentals are the parent of two very serious evils ; they lead 
either to the most careless husbandry, as was remarked by 
Arthur Young in his famous Tour, or inevitably beget 
the practice of sub-letting, with its attendant evils of 
middlemen, and eventual rack-rent. All three processes 
have been vigorously going on in these provinces since the 
Settlement. The zemindar has carelessly su'b-let to the 
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pwtnular, and the pntnidar to men below him, until we 
have a mass of middlemen tenure-holders to deal with, who 
would never have come into existence at all, had the 
zemindar but wisely enhanced his rentals as money chang^ 
in value, or as the acreage under tillage became widened 
by the growth of the population. The zemindar’s sin has 
been his careless neglect of bis own interests, by which the 
interests of the Commonwealth have suffered, from their 
intimate association with his owa Every excuse however, 
is to be made for him. The Settlement from the very first, 
made him the butt of every shaft of envy and ill-will. 
Landlords as a class are unpopular everywhere and always, 
and there can be no doubt whatever, that it has been the 
odium incident to every attempt to enhance rent, that has 
made so many of the class sub-let their lands, and the 
whole body of them show a timidity in the assertion 
of their rights, that has produced nothing but mischief. 
Had this miserable Settlement never been made, it is as 
clear as the noon-day sun, that Bengal might have yielded 
the State a revenue of £25,000,000 to £$0,000,000 sterling 
a year from the land alone (kkiraj), while the zemindar is 
ignorantly denounced as rack-renting the soil, by an exaction 
of less than half that amount. 

This protracted controversy over the Rent Bill, and the 
endless discussion that its successors have produced, pro- 
mise this one good to us ; namely, that the true situation 
of affairs will at last be understood. To legislate as we are 
now attempting to do, upon the assumption that the ryot is 
rackrented, is to act upon the grossest delusion a legisla- 
tive body ever entertained. The legislation really required 
is the legislation that was unconditionally, and constantly 
promised, before these Bills were ever thought of. Every 
public interest demands that the zemindar should have 
proper legal facilities given to him, for recovering his 
rents as summarily as we make him pay the ' assessments ’ 
upon him, and for enhancing those rents moderately, and 
in fair proportion to the rise in the value of the land, and 
its production. It is an act of grievous wrong to the 
zemindar, that these facilities have been withheld so long, 
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seven millions ; but this estimate included the provinoe of 
Benares (p. 10.) The estimate was not hastily adopted, but 
rests, as the reader will Hud, upon observations as minute 
as it was perhaps possible to make, in the absence of a 
regular census. On the principle which the a\rthor finally 
adopted, the population of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa must 
have been about twenty-five millious, when the Settlement 
was made (p. 11.) 

In Mr. O’Kinealy’s note upon the Bent BjJ^ which we 
have quoted above, it will be seen that he estimates two- 
thirds of the provinces to have been under cultivation at 
the time of the Settlement, and the remaining one-third to 
have been waste. We long mnce stated onr conviction in 
the StairnnoM, that these proportions ought to be reversed, 
and we have now the authority of Mr. Oolebsookb for say- 
ing so. He estimates ‘ one-third only to have been under 
tillage* at the time, excluding lays or fallows (p. 17.) 
The reader will weigh for himself, the reasons which Mr. 
Colebrooke advances, in every case, for the estimates at 
which he arrives, and it is impossible we say, to exaggerate 
the value of these estimates, rescued by us so opportunely 
from oblivion, in the present grave juncture of afiaira In 
direct disproof of the many rash assertions that have been 
made by the framers and apologists of the new measure, 
we have the clear aud distinct testimony of the author to 
the following facts : 

That the general rates of rental in the provinces at the 
time of the Settlement, varied from one-third of Hie gross 
produce to nine-sixteenths (p. 35.) 

That the pergunnah rates, as they were called, had long 
been lost, or become obsolete, and that the zemindar exacted 
whatever rental he was able to colleot (p. 39). 

That tenant right in any form, was unknown in the pro- 
vinces, aud that the utmost confusion prevailed everywhere^ 
as to the terms on which the ryot held his lands (ppt 
39, 46, 47.) 

That the zemindar it was who fixed the rental, and that 
be did so annually, with due regard to seasons (pp. 44, 52), 
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the reputation of the nation for good faith, in these days, 
that a course is being boldly adopted by us, that no one has 
ever ventured to suggest in a whisper, until now. We do 
all parties to this legislation the justice to allow, that its 
real character was not discerned by its authors, nor by its 
promoters, until very lately. Light is at last breaking 
upon the subject, and there are two courses before us. 
The only safe, honorable, and wise course, is to admit the 
error that has been made, and to abandon the present line 
of legislation,'nand make a fresh start altogether. If the 
Government has but the moral courage to do this, there 
will be no difficulty, in the light which these long dis- 
cussions have shed upon the subject, in framing a Bill that 
will be just both to the zemindar and to the ryot, oarefuUy 
avoiding to touch any fact of their relations whatever, that 
does not really caM for legislation. The present measure 
attempts fifty times too much. Instead of being carefully 
restricted to the plain wants of the people, it is an attempt 
to construct a new set of relations, usages, customs, 
and rights altogether. It abolishes wholesale, what the 
people wish to retain, and forces upon them regulations, 
that they will never conform to, but under compulsion. 

It is because of this, that we declare the measure to be 
very wantonness itself. What wise Legislature ever moves in 
this rash way in advance of the people, forcing upon them 
regulations that they do not desire, and abolishing innu- 
merable customs, usages, and rights to which they cling % If 
Lord Dufferin is wise, he will refuse to let the measure 
advance a step further, until he has acquainted himself 
fully, with the true position in which matters stand. 

Mr. Colebrooke tells us, that former computations as to the 
population of the three provinces, had carried the number 
to eleven miUions, but that an official enquiry instituted 
in 1789, four years before the date of the Settlement, had 
raised the estimate to twenty-two millions. Sir WiUiam 
Jones hinted at the higher estimate of twenty-four millions, 
while Mr. Colebrooke’s own enquiries and deductions, led 
him to the conclusion that the population might be regard- 
ed with some confidence, as approximating to twenty- 
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seven millions ; but this estimate included the province of 
Benares (p. 10.) The estimate was not hastily adopted, but 
rests, as the reader will find, upon observations as minute 
as it was perhaps possible to make, in the absence of a 
regular census. On the principle which tlie author finally 
adopted, the population of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa must 
have been about twenty-five millions, when the Settlement 
was made (p. 11.) 

In Mr. O’Kinealy’s note upon the Rent 6^]^ which we 
have quoted above, it will be seen that he estimates two- 
thirds of the provinces to have been under cultivation at 
the time of the Settlement, and the remaining one-third to 
have been waste. We long since stated our conviction in 
the Statesman, that these proportions ought to be reversed, 
and we have now the authority of Mr. CoiiEBaooES for say- 
ing so. He estimates ‘ oue-third only to have been under 
tillage’ at the time, excludiug lays or fallows (p. 17) 
The reader will weigh for himself, the reasons which Mr. 
Colebrooke advances, in every cose, for the estimates at 
which he arrives, and it is impossible we say, to exaggerate 
the value of these estimates, rescued by us so opportunely 
from oblivion, in the present grave juncture of a£&irs. In 
direct disproof of the many rash assertions that have been 
made by the framers and apologists of the new measute, 
we have the clear and distinct testimony of the author to 
the following facts : 

That the general rates of rental in the provinces at the 
time of the Settlement, varied from one-third of the gross 
produce to uiue-sixteentha (p. 35.) 

That the pergunnah rates, as they were called, had long 
been lost, or become obsolete, and that the zemindar exacted 
whatever rental he was able to collect (p. 39). 

That tenant right in any form, was unknown in the pro- 
vinces, and that the utmost confusion prevailed every where^ 
as to the terms on which the ryot held his lauds (pp. 
39, 46. 47.) 

That the zemindar it was who fixed the rental, and that 
he did so lUiuually, with due regard to seasons (pp. 44, 52), 
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That the evil of sub-letting existed, but was not 
recognized as a legal right (p. 42). 

We might go on to show that almost every contention 
put forward hy the authors of this new and most dangerous 
legislation, is directly negatived by the essay; but we have 
said enough. The opportune recovery of the treatise 
ought to put an end at once to the pretence that the 
legislation which is now contemplated, is simply a return 
to the condition of things that prevailed at the time of the 
Settlement. With an authority that cannot be gainsaid, 
it shows that condition of things to have heen wholly mis- 
apprehended, by the framers of the measure. 

R. KNIGHT. 

" Stateman and Friend of India " Office, 

Calcutta, Decehbbb 1884. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Aspect of Bengal. — Its Climate, Soil^ 
and Inhabitants. 

T nB regions, immediately governed by the Presidency of 
Foit William, compiehend the whole Sabas of Bengal 
and Bihai , a part of the adjoining Subas of llahabad,* 
Oiosa,t and Berai, and some tiactB§ of countiy which had 
maintained their independence, even in the most flourish- 
ing peiiod of the Moghul Empiie But these are inferior, 
both in extent and in value, to the province of Bengal , 
and for this reason, when we use that name, without any 
cxpiesB limitation, we mean all the piovinoes ovoi which 
Oieat Biitain exercises avowed sovereignty, committed 
to the immediate administration of a council at Calcutta 
The fiist aspect of Bengal suggests foi this kingdom the 
designation of a champaign countiy The elevated tiacts, 
which it does contain, aie consideicd to be only an excep 
tion to the general unifoimity, and the inundation, which 
annually takes place m the legions watcicd bj the nume 
ions mouths of the Canges seems the consequence of a 
gradual descent, and does not any foithei invalidate the 
notion of a general level But the physical divisions of 
Bengal will not be inaccurate, if these distiuctious be le 
ceived as characters, instead of exceptions The sacred 
Ganges flows to the sea thiough a champaign countiy limited 

* iSouaiLs IS in buba llahaba^ 

t A part only of Oreaa is mcludsd in the British dominions, 

$ Fart of the distriots of Bamgerh, &c , is lu Suba Btiai. 

^ 'Mostly on the northern fiontiei, vi£ , pait of Moiuiig conquer- 
rd in the middle of the present century , and Uoocli, and other 
pro\ luces, which hate become tributary since the ISnglith acquired 
then pieseut luflacncc in Bengal. 
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l)y cbaiuB of mountains, and by elevated tracts, which Ben- 
gal touches, and on which it even eucioaches m many 
places The principal stieam of the Ganges, losing its 
sanctity after sending a hallowed branch'*^ towards the 
sea, inundates, m its subsequent pi ogress, the tracts! 
through which it flows This portion of Bengal, not in 
considerable in its area, is the most valuable for its produce 
and manufactures The elevated tract, occupying the 
south west angle of this pioviuce, is not only inferior in ex- 
tent, but IS of less note m the views of commerce or fin- 
ance Engaging little attention fiom the political observei, 
it might yield its place in the physical divisi one ot Bengal, 
to a distiuctiou founded on the chaiacteiistic pioduce of 
difierent paits of the champaign couutiy Bice, which is 
liixuiiant in the tiact of inundation, thiives in all the 
southern dish lets , but, in the ascent of the Gauges, it is 
observed gradually to jield the fiist place in husbandly to 
wheat and bailey The mulberry, acclmiated in the mvdule 
piovinces of Bengal, shows a bettei dohuod limit where it 
meets the cultuie of the poppy, which is peciilui to the 
northein and westein piovnices This distinction is not 
iiisigiiificant, though it do not extend to many pioductious 
Siigii iiid Indigo aie common to the whole champaign, and 


* The Bhagirat hi, oi KasimbiTar, Bi\er 

tTbe tiact oC aminal inundation Ifoi which see the maps in 
Kennels Atlas) was antiently oiled Beng , w lienee, probthly, 
the nrnie of Bengal is deiived The upper parts of Bengal proper, 
which aie not liable to inundation, weie called Baieudia, and 
aie mostly north of the Ganges On the West of the 
Bhagiiathi weie Uttei ran and Dacahin ran The east of the 
same river was Bhagre Other distiicts aie also included in Bpii 
gal, as Anga, Saubira, Ohaura, Halavaiia, Mala, Oaiira , and, in 
Bihai, are found Magadha, Naipnra, Mit'bil i, oi Tirabhuoti, 
Betiapa, and many others Xlicse names are yet uuforgotten, and 
aie even more familiar to the Bengalese than the subdivisions of 
the Suba into Sircars, as fotoisdnoder the Mogbul goreinment 
and as still preserved in ofiBcial doonmeDts The piesent googia 
pliy attends to the limits of jansdictions according to the different 
systciiis IV Inch have been adoptel foi the Adininistiation of 
Bengal They have undergone fieijuent alleiatious fioin the 
Cliaclas of Jaafoi Khan to the piesent Zdas. 
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so are coarse cloths ; coarse, at least, when contrasted wtthi 
the more delicate fabrics of the tract sal)ject to the annual 
inimdation. 

The distinction, which was first noticed, is not inconsis* 
tent with one remarked by the Hindus themselves. In their 
opinion, the resort of the Antelope sanctifies the countries 
graced by his presence, while bis absence degrades the re* 
gions which he avoids. This seems more connected with 
physical observation than with popular prejudice. The 
wide and open range, in which the Antelope delights, is 
equally denied by the forests of the mountains and by the 
inundation of the fens. 


Gei^aphical divisions may be likewise described, which 
shall be consistent with sensible differences of climate with- 
in the limits of this province. The periodical winds, that 
prevail in the Bay of Bengal, extend their influence over 
the flat country until they are diverted by chains of 
mountains into another direction, nearly correspondent 
however with the course of the Ganges. Northerly 
and southerly winds blow, alternately, during unequal 
portions of the year, over that part of the province 
which faces the head of the bay. The northerly wind 
prevails daring the cold season, a southerly one during 
the hot } but the period of their change seems to be 
earlier on the eastern aide of the Delta of the Ganges than 
on the west ; corresponding herein with a similar difference 
in the periodical winds on the respective shores of the bay. 
The seasons of Bengal conform nearly with these changes 
of the prevailing winds. They are commonly distinguish- 
ed by the terms of cold, hot, and rainy j but the natives 
on the result of closer observation, subdivide them, and 
reckon six seasons, each containing two months. 

The spring and the dry season occupy four months, 
during which the heat progressively increases until it 
becomes almost intolerable even to the natives themselves. 
In the middle parts of Bengal, however, the extreme sultri- 
ness of the weather is moderated by occasional thunder 
storms, accompanied by rain or hail, and driven by sudden 
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eaith assumes, m many places, a him texture, and foims a 
stone named Kunkui * In some paits, non oie eiitcis into 
tlie composition, and gives it a still fiimei textuie A si- 
milar aooietion of sand and clay beais the same appella- 
tion Silioious stones of various kinds which have fallen 
from the hills, chequer the contiguous plains, and foiia 
one raoie exception to general unifoimity If the variable 
piopoitions of clay and sand, and the circumstances of fre 
queiit alterations in the channels of iifeis, be considered 
great inequality of soil may be expected, though it be 
composed of few substances. 

In his progress through Bengal, the traveller will not 
confine himself to remark the natural diversity in the as- 
pect of the country, but will compare the neat habitations 
of the peasants, who reside m hilly regions, with the 
wretched huts of those who inhabit the plain, and the con- 
tiast may suggest a reflection, how little the richest pro- 
ductions and moat thriving manufacturers conciibute to 
the general comfort of the people at large 

In the tract of annual inundation, insulated habitations, 
and fields raised considerably above the level of the coiiu- 
tiy, exhibit the effects of patient mdustry In the same 
tiact, during the season of ram, a scene presents itself, lu- 
teiesting by its novelty a navigation ovei fields submerged 
to a cousideiable deptli, while the eais of rice float on the 
surface, stupendous dikes, not altogether preventing inun- 
dation, but checking its sudden excesses, the peasants re- 
pairing to the market, or even to the field, on embarkations, 
accompanied by -their families and domestic animals, from 
an appiehension that the water might rise suddenly and 
diowu their children and cattle in the absence of their 
boats. This practice suggests an alarming notion of 
tiueatenmg inundation. And, when we pass the peasant’s 
habitation and observe the level of the flood reaching to the 
height of the artificial mound on which his house is built, 

* One hundred parte of Kaufcui ha\e been ionnd to contain 
forty parts of air, forty-one of catoareons earth, sixteen of silicious 
earth, and three of oalx of iron. 
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Ills piecaution appears fai fiom supeifluous. In the diy 
seasou, tempoiaiy habitations foi the husbandmau, la the 
midst of an extensive plain, which had lately been sab- 
meiged, foim a contiast to the geneial piactice of the 
peasants uniting in vilfages and cultivating mdisoiimi- 
uately the adjoining lauds. 

If dikes to check the inundation show an attention to 
impioiemeut, leservoiis and dams, consti noted foi iriiga- 
tion lu the chaca^ign countty, are equally a pioof of 
some attention to that object, while wells fqi watering the 
fields oflut a pleasing specimen of industiy in the western 
pioMiices But, if something occui to extoit applause, the 
most desultoiy obseivation will notice moie to censuie. 
The assembl ige of peasants in villages, their small farms, 
and the want ot enclosuies, bai all gieat impiovemeuts 
111 husbandly It is hue, that, m a oounti y infested by 
tigus, solitaiy dwelhugs, and unattended cattle would be 
iii'seouie , but no apology can bo offered foi the peasants 
iiidifieicntly quitting the plough to use the loom, and the 
loom to lesume the plough Industiy cannot be woise 
diiected Yet this piactice is no wheie moie pievalent 
than in the iichest piovmces 

Picturesque beauties, unknown to level countiies, aie 
not moie lemaikable in the elevated tiaots than the 
chaiacteiistic featuies of a lace of people distinct fiom the 
inhabitants of the plain Beyond Bengal the uatii es of 
the uoithein mountains, betiay by then featuies, a Taitar 
oiigin , descending to moie fertile regions in the plains, 
which skiit the mountains, they people the noithem bouii- 
daiy ot Bengal On the eastern hills, and in the adjacent 
plains, the pcculiai featuies of the inhabitauts declare 
with equal ceitamty a distinct oiigin , and the elevated 
tiact, which Bengal compiises on the west, is peopled fiom 
a stock ob\iously distinct, oi rather by seveial laces of 
monntaineeis, the piobable aboiigines of the couutiy * lu 

* The mouiitaiueeis are moat eridently iliatiugeislied by 
religiou, cliiiactei, language, and mauuera, aa well as by thur 
fealuics, fiom the Hindu nation, Ifudei vaiious dcuoiiimatiuua, 
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Bihar; and we shall subjoin ai^uments wliioh might load us 
to computo a greater number. We cannot, thoreforc, hesi- 
tate in stating twenty-seven millions for the whole popu- 
lation, including the province of Benares. 

FirsL An actual ascertainment* found 80,914 husband- 
men holding leases, and 22,324 artificers paying 
ground rent, in 2,784 villages t upon 2,531 square 
miles, Allowing five to a family, this gives more 
than 203 to a square mile ; and, for t^e whole of the 
Bewani provinces, at that proportion, it gives a popula- 
tion of 30,291,051 ; or including Benares, 32,987,000 ; 
since the area of Bengal and Bihar is 149,217 square miles, 
and, with Benares, not less than 162,500. 

The district, in which' this ascertainment was made, 
is not among the most populous, but is more so than the 
generality of districts. In some parts of Bengal, vast 
tracts of land are almost wholly waste : if a fourth of 
the area were excluded for this cause, the ratio of the popu- 
lation to the square mile, resulting from an ascertainment 


* The result of on official inquiry in the province of Fuiiuya, 
t Maozas, By this term is meant the land attached to a village, 
not merely the site of buildings. It answers to the word parish 
more nearly than to any other Baglish term ; for, several villages 
or hamlets may stand in the same Mauza ; and, on the 'contrary 
tho same town will Bomotimes include several Mauzas, The com- 
mon sizo of thorn may bo judgod from the ascertaiumout of 21,993 
Hanzae on 18,028 square miles. Bstimates have been attempted 
fiom the number of inhabitants found in a few villagoe, deducing 
thence an arguuiont applicable to the whole number of Mauzas. 
Such inquiries have been too limited to afford sufficient grounds 
for an aocuiato estimate ; but the results, which have come to our 
knowledge, exhibit 179 iuhabitants in each village, viz,, 92 males 
and 87 females. The whole number ot Mauzas in Bengal and 
Bihar is not less thou 180,000. If there be 1,35^000 inhabited villages, 
the population should exceed tw«uty-four millions, exclusive of 
tho inhabitants of cities and largo towne. We appeal to the 
rooollectinn of evory person, who has traversed the popnlona 
parts of Bougal, whether every village do not swarm nith inha- 
bitants ? whether every plain bo not crowded with vilj.igcr ? and 
whether ovciy stiect oo not thiongcd with piisseiigers ? 
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in iLis dislricfc hero alluded to, nught be taken for threo- 
fourtlis of PiODgal.* 

But it must bo remembered, that many and numerous 
olasses of people do not pay rent, nor contribute du'oclly to 
the revenue. Some professions are exempted from ground 
rent, some classes are excused on aocount of property, 
others through motives of respect. The tenants of alie- 
nated estates arc not comprehended in the ascertainments 
above mentioned : yet the free lands are equal to an eighth 
of the whole area of the district alluded to ; and they do 
not b.car a less proportion to the assessed lands throughout 
Bengal. No city, nor considerable town,t was included in 
the ascertainment, which for that farther reason, may be 
accounted pioderate. Upon the whole we may adhere to 
the average, first suggested, of 200 to a square mile, in dis- 
tricts which are well peepled. 

Second. General measurements are occasionally undor< 
taken for entire perganas, and for larger districts. In the 
registers of such surveys, the land in tillage, the spots ap- 
propriated to special purposes, the waste and barren tracts, 
and the greund covered by lakes, are distinguished. Many 
such surveys^ have been examined, and the following pro- 
portion is grounded on them, after making an allowance for 
great rivers. 


* On this principle, the popniation of Bengal, Bibar, and 
Benares, might bo rated at 24,740,000. 

f Bengal end its depondenoies contain five large and as many 
smaller cities, forty large towns, and a great namber of smaller, 
but not inconsidorablo, townst 


t For spocimens of theso aorvoys, take the following abstracts 
from several perganas and Sircars Sbeiifabad, Madarin, &c„ 
mcaanrod in 17S6, and in Siroar 'X'ajpur surveyed in 1788 : 

Waste, but reclaiinablo, as well as forest and 

sterile, lands ... ... ... 449,986 

Fonda .» ™ - 41,805 

Flee lauds ... — • ... 298,275 

IXuduotivo (including ute of baildinge) ... 521,909 


Bigabs of 80 cubits <niuare J, 911, '17' 
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'Bivers and lakes (aa eighth) ... 3 

Deemed irreclaimable and barren (a sixth) ... 4 

Site of towns and villages, highways, ponds, 

&a, (a twenty-fourth) ... ... 1 

Free lands (an eighth) ^ ... 3 

Liable for Revenue, 

In tillage (three-eighths) ... ... 9 

Waste (a sixth) ... ... ... 4 


24 

If a fourth of the area of Bengal bo excluded, as before, for 
tracts of land nearly or wholly waste, three-eighths of the 
remainder give 46,703 square miles ; (or omitting Benares) 
41,967 square nules, equal to 81,248,112 bigahs, of laud 
tilled and liable for revenue ; if half the free lands bo culti- 
vated, the whole tiUago is 94,790,100 bigahs, or 31,336,570 
acres. 

In some districts, an inquiry, undertaken in 1790, ascer- 
tained the quantity of land tenanted by near seventy thou- 
sand cultivators ; and it gave on average of less than 
eighteen bigahs each in actual tillage ; for the ascertain- 
ment comprehends no lays nor fallows, because tho 
husbandman pays rent for no more than he really tills 
and sows. At this proportion, tho whole quantity of 
94,790,100 bigahs must be used by 5,266,118 tenants ; 
and, adding artificers and manufacturers. at the proportion 


Fergonas in Sircar 

Xajpnr, measured in 1788, 


Waste, but leoiaimable 
Barren... 

Fends and roads, &c. 

Free Lands 

Cultivated « 

... 

161,225 

123,747 

24,122 

143,042 

301,131 


Total Bigahs 

763,267 


These mcasnicmonts are exclusive of rivers, 
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Buggostod by the ascertainment of 80,914 husbandmen, 
and 22,324 artificers, in the districts above mentioned, wo 
have 6,719,035 persons paying land-rout and ground-rent. 
If each of these be deemed the head of a family, the popu' 
lation might be estimated at 33,595,175. But several 
rents are not un&oqaently pmd by the same family : for 
this reason, the number of husbandmen may be thought 
over-rated ; because in the rent-rolls which were abstracted 
tenants, holding land from more than one owner, or pay- 
ing two rents to the same proprietor, must unavoidably 
have stood for two persons. The excess in the estimate, 
arising from this cause, is perhaps not fully balanced *by 
the various dosses which do not contribute directly to tho 
rentaL* 

Third, Remains to compare the estimated population 
with tho consumption. The food of an Indian is very sim- 
ple ; tho diet of one is that of millions, namely, rice, with 
split pulse and salt to relievo its insipidity. Two and a 
half ounces of salt, two pounds of split pulse, and eight 
pounds of rice, form the usual daily consumption of a 
family of five persons in easy circumstances. Or, accord- 
ing to another estimate, four mans of rice, one man of split 
pulse, and two and a half sers of salt, suffice for tho 
monthly consumption of a family of six persons, consisting 
of two men, as many women, and tho same number of chil- 
dren. Whence we deduce, for the average consumption of 
salt in a year, five sers, or ten pounds a head, according to 
either estimate ; or admitting a chatac a day for four per- 
sons, as is estimated where salt is moderately cheap, tho 
annual consumption of each person is a little more 
than five and a half sers, hut less than twolvo 
pounds. 

The annual sales of salt, under tho monopoly of that 
article by government, exceeded 35,00,000 mans, on an 
average of five years ending in 1793. Tho quantity, aud 


* The same objections occur against an estimate founded on the 
average rents of tenants. 
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the price for which it haa bocu sold, have since been much 
iacTcaficd, and it is oortoin that no precautions can entirely 
prevent smuggling. The exports from Bengal into Assam 
and other contiguous countries, though not • ineonsidcrable, 
are probably balanced by the contraband trade and by tho 
illegal manufacture of impure salt obtained from ashes and 
the mother of nitre. These impure sorts which 
are doomed salutary and even necessary for cattle, 
though not equally so for men, were often employed by 
retailers in adulterating scasalt, and wore also voluntarily 
consumed by the poor ; probably they still are so, in some 
degree, though less than heretofore. The quantity of salt, 
consumed in Bengal and Bihar, certainly exceeds 40,00,000 
mans exclusive of Benares, the comsnmption of which is 
supplied by its own manufacture, joined with importations 
from Sambher and other places. That quantity, compared 
with a supposed population of thirty millions of people, 
would indicate an annual consumption of nearly eleven 
pounds a head ; but, if we suppose the population not to 
exceed twenty-four millions, we must then rate tho average 
consumption of salt so high as fourteen pounds, which 
exceeds all cxpcricnoo in India, even where salt is 
cheapest, t 

From what has been stated as tho daily consumption of 
a family, an average of nine maus a head m.i.y bo deduced 
for tiio annual consumption of grain. Tho uso of whoat 
and barley, in some provinoos, does not materially aifoot 


* lor a most eomprehensive taibk of (ho ooins, mights, and 
meamres, o) nidus, Ihersudor isreferrtd to pagti'i of the Asiatic 
Jlegitlerfor 1804, under the title of heme-intelligmce. 

t lu Franco, while tho GabeUowasin force, the annual con- 
sumption of oach person was estimated at nine pounds and 
ouo-sixth, whorosalt was sold at 62Uvros for tho quintal (1001b.); 
olovcn pounds and thros-qaartsrs, where it was sold at 33^ ; 
fourteen pounds, whore it was eold at 21| ; and, perhaps, 
eighteen pounds in diatcicts in which salt [laid a modetato 
duty. Sco Ncukcr, Dc 1’ Admiuistcatiou dcs Fiuaaoos, tomo 
2, p. 12. Tho I'ruuuh pound was aomuwlut qrcatur than tUo 
liiiulisb uvnirdnpiiia. 
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the calculation/ but millet, auJ uthcr small grains, 
(which constitute the piiucipal food of the poor, and which 
are not equally nourishing with white corn,) will increase 
the average. 

Several sorts of pulse are raised for cattlo, but bear a 
small proportion to tho gonoral tillage ; for the cattle are 
mostly supported on pastures, or on chaff and straw. Corn 
is imported from several of tho countries which border on 
Bengal ; but tho exportation exceeds the import ; wo 
therefore estimate the produce, consumed by 30,000,000 of 
persons, at 270 millions of mans, or at 300 millions, after 
adding grain consumed by cattlo : to this again add a 
seventh for seed, and the whole produco in grain will bo 
342,657,140 mans ; a very moderate produce from tillage 
estimated at 94,700,100 bigahs. 

But the Indian husbandry mixing in the some field corn 
and other articles of a very different nature, every object 
must bo included in tho computation to compare tho 
produce with the quantity of land ; and, for that purpose, 
the grain must be stated at its money-value. This wo 
take from the average of many inquiries (in tho course of 
which the oheapest and dearest provinoes have been com- 
pared) at the following rates : — 


Hans, Rupiyas. 

150,000,000 of rice, wheats and barley, at 
12 annas 112,500,000 

60.000. 000 millet, ika, at 8 annas 30,000,000 

90.000. 000 pulse, at 10 auuas 56,250,000 


198,750,000 

Seed reserved for tho following season, 

43,000,000 mans 28,380,000 


227,130,000 

Oil seeds 12,000,000 

Sugar, tobacco, cotton, <ko. 70,000,000 

Sundries , 20,000,000 


Gross produco of land, Rvpiyas ... 329,130,000 

* li'oar sera of coaisc Hour arc estimated for tlio daily cousnmp- 
tiou of a family cousietiug of su persons. This is equal to sis 
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lu a subsequent inquiry, wo shall have occasion to 
show this to be moderate in proportion to the expenses of 
husbandry, or to the aggregate amount of rents for the 
tillage estimated at 95,000,000 of bigahs. 

The desultory speculations in which we have now in- 
dulged camibt afaiTIo determine accurately the population 
cf those provinces ; but they render it not improbable that 
it has been hitherto under-rated. Undoubtedly it is ade- 
quate to undertake greater tillage and more numerous 
and extensive manufactures than now employ the labour 
of the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain ; but wanting a 
vent for a greater produce, they have no inducement for 
greater exertion of industry. If more produce were 
obtained while no markets were open for the disposal of 
it, diligence would be unrewarded. The necessaries of 
life aro cheap, the mode of living simple ; and, though the 
price of labour bo low, a subsistence may be earned with- 
out the uninteiTupted application of industry. Often idle, 
tho peasant and manufacturer may nevertheless subsist. 
A few individuals might acquire wealth by peculiar exer- 
tion ; .but the nation at large can use no more labour than 
tho demand of the market is found to encourage.'*^ If in- 
dustry be roused, the present population is sufficient to 
bring into tillage the whole of the waste lands of Bengal 
and Bihar ; and, in most districts, improvement may be 
expected, whenever now channels of trade are opened to 
take olT more or now produce. Of this we are convinced : 
aware, however, that the culture does require considerable 

mans of flour annually for each person ; or nearly seven mans sf 
wheat. The oonsnmption of barley is reckoned, at very little more. 
The practice of throwing away the water, in which rice has been 
boiled, accounts for the greater consumption of rice compared with 
that of wheat and barley. 

In Englnnd, a quarter of wheat is reckoned suffioient for the 
annnal food of a man ; and the whole quantity of bread-corn, 
raised in Great Britain, has been computed at 14,000,000 quarters. 
Since a quarter of wheat weighs, on an average, about 480 pounds, 
that estimate does not materially disagree with ours. 

• This was the ease in France sharthj preceding the revolution 
and perhaps ^n part acce’eratad that catastrophe. 
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laboni' ; for, in the common husbandry, the land yields 
several crops within the year. But needing no manure, 
except for some articles, (and manured for these without 
labour or expense,) the same quantity of land should 
employ fewer hands in Bengal than in England, since the 
labours of the husbandman suffer leas interruption from 
the inclemency of seasons.* The improvements, which 
nne to be expected from a bettor and more diligent hus- 
bandry, may be appreciated after reviewing the present 
system of agriculture, 


Wo must here pause to remark, that the revenue mostly 
follows a pfoportion to the area of the districts, as may 
be shown by a comparison of the area with the revenue 
collected in 1784; which distant period is taken, because 
districts 'have since been new modelled, and their area 
under late distributions is not ascertained. 

* It has been estimated, that there are 40,000,000 of cultivated 
acres in Great Britaio, probably including meadows. this 
computation be accurate, two-tbirds of the area of Great Britain 
are productive. Wo estimate one-third only cf Bpn"j1 oiid P’l 'r 
to bo tilled, but tliisis cvcl-i I" c of \ i ‘ ’.i a v . , i i o ' \ s. 

In England, it should scciii, ln-.t aiv ton aoi-s of aiable and 
meadow land for every iulijlniaut ; in Bengal, little more than one 
acre of tilled ground for every person. The present population 
then, is fully adequate to the cultivation of all laud, that is now 
waste, 
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The cultivated lands, in the tracts which arc here 
considered as nearly waste, are fully equalled by the waste 
lands in districts stated by us as well cultivated ; hence 
the arg^oment on which a fourth of the area has been 
excluded as desolate. The average of revenue on the 
whole area is, in current rupiyas, 184 per square mile, on 
three-fourths, which are well cultivated, it is 246 per 
square mile. The revenue of most districts, compared 
with their area, falls between those limits. Ho ascertain- 
ments have been admitted in the preceding computations, 
but those obtained within the districts marked *, where 
the revenue was, in 1784, nearly 200 current rupiyas per 
square mile : this circumstance shows them to be in a 
middle class, between the depopulated and waste and the 
populous and highly cultivated, provinces ; between the 
very cheap and very dear districts. 

In the present distribution of districts, the dearest and 
most productive are Berdwan, 24-Pergana8, Nediya, and 
tha town, of Oslnutta i the eheapeat and. least ^oduetive 
are Bamgerh, Silhet, Cuchbihar, and Tripura. We use no 
information from these, in computing the prime cost of 
produotions and the price of labour. 
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stage ; aind other e\pcdieats, common in all count lies, are 
like wise resoited to. These expedients addneithei to the 
expense nor to the toils of hiisb.\ndry , but the employ- 
ment of v^atchmen must be counted as some addition to 
the labour of agriculture. 

After the plant has risen, the rapid giowth of weeds 
demands fiequent extiipation . paitieularly dining the sea- 
son of rains , for few indigenous herbs vegetate iii the dry 
season, and weeding is theiefoie httlo, if at all, required 
foi plants which aio cultivated in the winter and in the 
spiing. Vicwirg the labours of the weodors, tlie oLseiver is 
not easily leconoilcd to see thorn sitting to then woik. 
Tlio shoit handled spud, which they use for a hoe, pcimits 
110 other posture but, liowcvei tamiliai that may he to the 
Indian, his labour is not employed to advantage in tins 
mode of needing. 

The sickle (for the scythe is unknown) reaps every har- 
vest With this, also, much unnecessary labour is employed; 
not merely from tho want of a inoio convenient implement, 
but fioin the piaotice of selecting the iipest plants which 
the Indian, taught by the haiiest of different plants ripen- 
ing successively, extends to the gathering of a simple crop. 
Yet such, sometimes, aie the coutiadictlons which custom 
has ost,tblished, that while the peasant ictuins frequently 
to one field to gather tho plants as they iipen, he sulfeis 
another to stand long after the greatest part of the crop 
has passed the point of maturity. He justifies his practice 
upon circumstances which lender it unfeasible to enter 
these fields to select the ripe plants without damaging the 
lest, and upon the lufoiioiity of crops which mix with iipe 
coin, a cousidciable proportion uot fully matured. Though 
his excuse be uot gioundless, bis loss is considerable, by 
giam dioppmg befoic the time of harvest, m so great a 
quantity, that if the field remains unsown during the fol- 
lowing year, it will nevertheless affoid a crop by no means 
contemptible.* 


* Instances of I his are fiequent ; the remarkahle result of one 
debi.iM.s to be iiiLiitiuued, Au eitrly luuudatiou coieieil a veiy 
(b 
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it also witliliolila seed till tbc second month of that season, 
and reaps the harvest in the beginning of winter. Tlie 
rice of this crop is esteemed the best, not being equally 
liable with the other to early decay. In low situations, 
wlicrc the progress of desicoatioii is tardy, and on the 
shelving banks of lakes, which retain moisture till the re- 
turn of the wet season, a singular cultivation sows rice at 
the end of the rains j and, by frequent transplanting and 
irrigation, forces it to maturity daring the hot season. In 
situations nearly similar, the husbandman sows rice in the 
winter for an early harvest, obtained by a similar method 
at the Gommenocment of the rains, 

In almost every plant, culture, in proportion as it is 
more generally diffusad, induces numerous vaidoties. But 
the several seasons of oultivatiou, added to tho influcuco 
of soil and climate, have multiplied the difforeut 
spooies of rice to an endless diversity, branching from tho 
first obvious distinotion of awued and awnlcss rice. The 
several sorts and varieties, adapted to every circumstance 
of soil, climate, and season, might exerciso tho judgment 
of sagacious cultivators ; the selection of tho most 
suitable kinds is not neglootod by tho Indian husbandman. 
There is room, however, for great improvement, from the 
future light to be thrown on this subject by the observa- 
tions of enlightened fatmers. 

I 

Other corn is more linuted in its varieties and its seasons. 
Of wheat and barley, few sorts are distinguished ; they 
are all sown at the conuneacement of tlio winter and 
reaped in the spring. A great variety of different sorts of 
pulse finds it place in the occupations of husbandry,* 
No season is without its appropriate species ; but most 
sorts are either sown or reaped in the winter. They oon- 
stitute a valuable article in husbandry, because they thrive 
even on poor 8oil% and require little oulture. . Millet, and 

* Peas, chiohes, pidgoon-poas, kidney-beans, &o. Tho sorts 
most generally onltivated are Ftsnin sativum, Cioer nrietinum, 
Cytiaua oajaii, Ervum bispermum, Latliyrua aativns, Phascolus, 
Max, Muugo and lobatus, DolyoUos bistorus, Ste, 
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stage ; find other e\poflicnt‘ 5 , common in all couni lies, oi'e 
hkenibe lesoited to. These expedients addusithci to the 
expense nor to the toils of husbandly , but the employ- 
ment of \i atchmen must be counted as some addition to 
the labour of agriculture. 

After the plant has risen, the rapid giowth of weeds 
demands fiequeut extirpation . paiticularly dining the sea- 
son of rains , for few indigenous herbs vegetate in the dry 
season, and weeding istheicfoie little, if at all, required 
foi plants which aio cultivated m the winter and in the 
spun®. Viewing the labours of the weedors, the oLsoi ver is 
not easily leconoilcd to see them sitting to then woik. 
The shoit handled spud, which they use for a hoc, pcimits 
110 other posture but, howevei lamiliai that may be to the 
Indian, his labour is not employed to advantage in this 
mode of weeding. 

The sickle (for the scythe is unknown) leaps every har- 
vest With this, also, much nnuocessary labour is employed; 
not merely from the want of a moio ooiiveiiieiit implement, 
but fiom the piaotioe of selecting the iipest plants which 
the Indian, taught by thehaiiest of different plants ripen- 
ing successively, evtends to the gathering of a simple crop. 
Yet such, sometimes, aie the coutiadictions which custom 
has established, that wliile the peasant ictuiiis frequently 
to one field to gather the plants as they iipen, he suffuis 
another to stand long aftoi the gieatest pait of the crop 
has passed the point of maturity. He justifies bis practice 
upon circuinsUuces which lender it unfeasible to enter 
these fields to select the npe plants without damaging the 
lest, and upon the infciioiity of crops which mix with iipe 
coin, a cousideiable proportion not fully matiucd. Though 
bis excuse be not gionndless, his loss is considerable, by 
giain dropping befoie the time of harvest, in so great a 
quantity, that if the field remains unsown during the fol- 
lowing year, it will nevertheless affoid a crop by no means 
contemptible.* 


* Instances of this are fiequeut ; the remarkable result of one 
ilesuvcs to he iiieutiuueil. Au early luuudatiou coieied a veiy 
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will revive the romembrance of the same practice through- 
out the south of Europe, where, also, he has already 
remarked the want of barns and of enclosures ; the 
disuse of horses for the plough ; the busiuess of domestic* 
economy conducted in the open air ; and the dairy supplied 
by the milk of buffaloes.'* 

The plough is drawn by a single yoke of oxen, guided by 
the ploughman himself. Two or three pairs of oxen, assign- 
ed to each plough, relieve each other, until the daily task 
be completed. Several ploughs in succession deepen the 
same furrows, or rather scratch the surface ; for the imple- 
ment, which is used throughout India, wants a contrivanco 
for turning the earth, and the share has neither width nor 
depth to stir a new soil. A second ploughing crosses the 
first, and a third is sometimes given diagonally to the pre- 
cediug. These frequently repeated, aud followed by the 
substitute for the harrow, pulverise the surface, and prepare 
it for the inception of seed. The field must be watched for 
several days, after it has been sown, to defend it from the 
depredations of numerous flocks of birds. This is common- 
ly the occupation of children, statioued to scare the birds 
from the new-so'vra ground. It is also necessary to prolong 
the defence of the field in those districts which are much 
infested by wild boars, buffaloes, and deer. For this pur- 
pose a stage is erected, and a watchman is stationed on it 
at night to scare wild animals, should they approach. In 
all districts, mays and some sorts of millet, when 
nearly arrived at maturity, generally need defence from the 
depredations of birds by day aud of largo bats by night. 
For this purpose, also, a watchman is placed on an elevated 

* The Buffalo U a native of India, but is now oommon in Egypt, 
in Greece, and in the sonthem parts of Italy. The Gyal, an nnde- 
Bcribed species, which must be placed between the domestic bait 
and the buffalo, is well hnown in the Eastern parts of Bengal, 
beyond the Brahmeputre and Megnn rivers. It is fonnd'thero 
both wild and tame, but has not spread to other parts of the Bri- 
tish dominions. The bull of Europe is unknown in India ; but 
several other varieties are hero domcsticatod, as the Zebu, &c. 
However, we shall, in the scijacl of this treatise, use the English 
names of the species. 
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stage ; sind otlioi; evpcdients, common m all counli los, ore 
hkowibe lesoited to. These ctpedionts add neithei to tho 
expense nor to tho toils of hiisbxndiy , but the employ- 
ment of ^^atchmen must be counted as some addition to 
the labour of agrioulture. 

After the plant has risen, the rapid giowth of weeds 
demands fiequent extn'pation . paitieularly dining the sea- 
son of rams ; for few indigenous herbs vegetate in the dry 
season, tmd weeding is theiefoie little, if at all, required 
foi plants which arc cultivated m the winter and in the 
spimg. Viewing the laboius of the weoders, tlie obsoi ver is 
not easily leconoilod to see them sitting to then woik. 
Tlio shoit handled spud, which they use for a hoe, poimits 
110 other posture but, liowevei tamiliar that may be to the 
Indian, his labour is not employed to advantage in this 
mode of nooding. 

The sickle (for tho scythe is unknown) reaps every har- 
vest With this, also, much nnuceessary labour is employed; 
not merely from the want of a more convenient implomont, 
but fiom the piaotice of selecting the iipest plants which 
the Indian, taught by the haiiest of dificrent plants ripen- 
ing successively, evtends to the gathering of a simple crop. 
Yet such, sometimes, ate the coutiadictions which custom 
his established, that wliile the peasant ictuins frequently 
to one field to gather the plants as they iipen, he sulfuis 
another to stand long after the gieatest pait of the crop 
has passed the point of maturity. He justifies his practice 
upon oircumstauces which render it unfeasible to enter 
these fields to select the ripe plants without damaging the 
lest, and upon the lufoiioiity of crops which mix with iipe 
com, a cousideiable proportion not fully matured. Though 
his excuse be not gionudlcss, bis loss is considerable, by 
gi am dropping befoie the time of harvest, m so great a 
quantity, that if the field remains unsown during the fol- 
lowing year, it will nevertheless affoid a crop by no means 
contemptible.* 


* Instances of this are fiequent ; the remarkable result of one 
dssuves to be iiitiitiuued. An early luuudatiou coieied a veiy 
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The practice of stacking com, intended to be reserved for 
seed, or for a late sale is very unusual. The husk, which 
covers rice, preserves it so perfectly, that, for this grain, 
the practice would be superflaous : and, the manag^ement 
of rice serving for the type of their whole husbandry, it is 
neglected by the peasants in keeping other corn. A care- 
less pile, which waits the peasant’s leisure, to thrash out 
his grain has no defence from the inclemencies of the 
weather. At his convenience, the cattle tread out the 
com, or his staff thrashes the smaller seeds. The grain is 
winnowed in the wind, and is stored either in jars of un- 
baked earth or in baskets made of twigs or of grass. *' ' 

The want of roads, which indeed could not possibly be 
constructed to give access to every field in every season, 
does not leave it in the option of the farmer to bring home 
all his harvests by means of cattle ; but the general disuso 
of beasts of burden, in circumstances which would permit 
this mode of transport, is among the facts which show a 
great disproportion between the husbandry and population. [• 

Irrigation is less neglected than facility of transport. 
In the management of forced rice, dams retain the water 

extensive tract of gronnd before the rice bad been sown ; the land- 
lord remitted the rents, but claimed the spontaneous orop, and he 
profitted by the accommodation ; realising from this h irvest a 
greater amount than that of the rents which be remitted ; althoagh 
in addition to the common expenses, he was at considerable cost to 
watch the orop, and was probably defrauded of a large proportion 
of the harvest. 

*■ The practice of storing grain in subterraneons hoards, which 
is frequent in Benares and in the western provinces, and 
also in the south of India, is not adapted to the damp climate 
and moist soil of BengaL Here grain is hoarded above ground, 
in round huts, the floor of whioh is raised a foot or two from the 
surface, 

i" In the Doean, the centnoal parts of which are mountainous 
and thinly peopled, ooits ate need to bring home the harvest. 
They are built upon a oonstruotion similar to that whioh prevails 
in Bamgerh, and other hilly parts of Bengal, and whioh is particu- 
larly well adapted.to biid roads and uneven ground, Tho form of 
the carts, used in the flat countries of Bengal and Hindustan, is 
on the Bouttary, ill suited for any but the best roads, 
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on esteusive plains, or preserve it in lakes to water lower 
lauds, as occasion may require. For either purpose much 
skill is eserted in regulating the supplies of water. In 
some places, ridges surround the field and retain 
water raised from lower ground hy the simple 
contrivance of a curved canoe swinging from a pole. 
In other situations, ridges are also formed round the 
field both to separate it from contiguous lands and to re- 
gulate the supplies of water : this is more especially practis- 
ed in the culture of ti-ansplanted rice. Dams, advantageous- 
ly constructed, assist the irrigation of considerable 
tracts. In some provinces water is raided from wells, by 
cattle or by hand to supply the deficiencies of rain. Each 
of these methods, being within their compass, is the separ- 
ate undertaking of the peasants themselves : but more 
considerable works, though not less necessary, are much 
neglected. Reservoirs, ponds,* water-courses, and dikes,! 
are more generaUy in a progress of decay than of im- 
provement. 

The rotation of crops, which engages so much the at- 
tention of enlightened cultivators in Europe, and on which 
principally rests the success of a well conducted husban- 
dry, is not understood in India. A course extending beyond 
the year, has never been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer ; 
in the succession of crops within the year he is guided to 
no choice of an article adapted to restore the fertility of 
land, impoverished by a former crop. His attention 
being fixed on white com, other cultivation only employs 
the interval of leisure, which the seasons of wheat and 

* In hilly countries, large ponds, and even vast lakes, are easily 
formed by constructing a dam across the gorge of some valleyi 
which has a considerable declivity. Instances may be found in 
the hilly parts of Bengal, Bihar, and Benares ; bnt they are still 
more frequent, and on a larger scale throughout the Deoan, In the 
fiat countries of Bengal, there is often a sufficient inequality of 
ground to afford an opportunity for conetruotiug a dam either 
to inundate the higher lands or to form a reservoir for watering 
lower ground, 

+ ^Yorks of piely,polio!/, md oiteMalion, inf ornier days. 
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or which might be generally diffused, asannotto and madder, 
may also be deferred. Enough has been said to show, that 
husbandry in Bengal admits of much improvement ; or 
rather that the art is in its infancy, or has degenerated. 
Husbandry was the first science cultivated, under one 
of the first Countries populated ; it should therefore seem 
evident, that, at some very remote area, agriculture must 
have been well understood. IVliy so useful a science 
should have ever fallen so much to decay, is an object of 
deeper research than we have science to undertake — 
An ignorant husbandry, which exhausts the land, and 
neglects the obvious means of maintaining its fertility 
aud of reaping immediate profit from the operations which 
might restore it ; rude implements, inadequate to the 
purpose for which they are formed, and requiring much 
superfluous labour ; this again ill-divided, and of courae 
employed disadvantageously ; all loudly call for amend- 
ment. 

The simple tools, which the Indian employs in every 
art, arc so coarse, and apparently so inadequate to their 
purpose, that it creates surprise how he can ever effect his 
undertaking ; but the long continuance of feeble efforts 
accomplishes (and mostly well) what, compared with the 
means, appears impracticable j habituated to observe his 
success, we cannot cease to wonder at the simplicity of 
his process, when contrasted with the mechanism employed 
in Europe. But it is not necessary that the complicated 
models of Europe should be copied in India. A passion for 
the contrivances of ingenuity has there led to the adoption 
of intricate machinery for simple operations. The eco- 
nomy of labour, in many oases, justifies the practice, 
whether an effect be produced at a smaller expense, or more 
be performed at proportionate cost, but with less labour 
and expense of time. In Bengal, the great value of money- 
and the cheapness of labour would render it absurd to 
propose costly machinery : but there can be no objection 
to simple improvements, which add little to the price 
of the implements, aud fit them to perform, more effee- 
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tually and ^itli less labour, the objeot undertaken. The 
plough ia among the implementa 'which stand most in 
need of such improvements.'* 

The readiness, with which he can turn from his usual 
occupation to another br.anch of the same art, or to a new 
profession, ia characteristic of the Indian. The success of 
his earliest efforts, in a novel employment, is daily remark- 
ed with surprise. It is not so much a proof of ingenuity 
and ready conception as the effect of patient imitation, 
assisting a versatile habit which is necessarily acquired 
where the division of labour is imperfect ; and though 
its performance may surpass expectation, it must ever fall 
short of the expeditious and finished performances of the 
expert mechanic, whose skill is formed by constant practice 
in a more circumscribed occupation. 

The want of capital in manufactures and agriculture 
prevents the division of labour. Every manufacturer, 
every artist, working for his own account, conducts 
the whole process of his art, from the formation of 
his tools to the sale of his production. Unable to 
wait the market or to anticipate its demand, he can 
only follow his regular occupation, as immediately called 
to it by the wants of his neighbours. In the intervals, 
he must apply to some other employment which is in 
present request: and the labours of agriculture, ever 
wanted, are the general resource. The mechanic, finding 
himself as fully competent as the constant cultivator to 
the management of common husbandry, is not discouraged 
from undertaking it at his own risk. Every labourer, 
every artisan, who has frequent occasion to recur to the 
labours of the field, becomes a husbandman. Such farmers 

* The drill-husbandry ia not unknown in India. The very 
simple oontrivanoes here used for sowing the drill, for covering 
the seed, and for hoeing the intervals with a plough drawn by 
' oxen, are worthy of remark. Being praotised in remote couutiies, 
almost unvisited by Europeans, the Indian method of diill hus- 
bandry is probably an original invention of the country, and not 
borrowed fioin the European practice, which has never yet been 
introduced into any part of India, 
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are ill qualified to plan or to conduct a well-judged course 
of husbandry, and are idly employed, to the great waste 
of uscfid time, in carrying to market the paltry produce 
of their potty farms. If Bengal had a capital in the hands 
of enterprising and intelligent proprietors, who employed 
it in agriculture, manufactures, and internal commerce, 
these arts would be improved ; and, with more and better 
productions from the same' labour, the situation of the 
labourers would bo less precarious and more affluent : 
although the greatest part of the profit might vest with 
the owners of the money adventured. In agriculture 
particularly, which is the basis of the prosperity of a 
country, the want of pecuniary funds is a bar to all im- 
provement. While, on the contrary, the employment of 
money iu agriculture would introduce large farms, and 
from these would flow every improvement that is wanted 
iu husbandry ; and such improvements must naturally 
c.\tend from agriculture into every branch of arts and 
commerce. Without capital and enterprise improve- 
ment call never • be ' obtained. Precept will never 
inculcate a better husbandry on the humble uu- 
ciilightened peasant. It could not, without example, 
universally persuade a wealthier and better informed class. 
Positive institutions would be of as little avail. The 
h’gislator caunot direct the judgment of his subjects ; 
his business is only to be careful, lest his regulations 
disturb them iu the pur-suit of their true iuterests. 

In Bengal, where the revenue of the state has had the 
form of laud rent, the management of the public finances 
has a more immediate influence on agriculturo than any 
other part of tho administration. Tho system, which has 
been adopted, of withih-awing fi-om direct interforenoo with 
the occupants, and leaving them to rent their fields from 
landlords, will contribute to correct tho abuses and evils 
which had formerly rendered the sitnation of the cultivator 
precarious. But not having yet pi-oduccd its full ofiect, there 
is still occasion to review the system of finaiioes, under whicli 
abuses had grown, and had placed tlie occupaut iu a 
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proearioiiB situation, as truly discouraging to agiicultnre as 
any cucumstauce yet noticed for, without an ascoitaiuud 
inteiest in the land for a sufficient term of ycais, no poison 
can have an inducement to venture his capital in hus- 
bandry. 
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in consequence, another proportion, engrafted on equal par* 
tition, has in some places been fixed by government in lieu 
of all taxes ; such, for example, as nine-sixteenths for the 
landlord, and seven-sixteenths for the husbandman. 

Under this tenure, the peasant ought not to reap his crop 
without express permission* from his superior; but, should 
the landlord delay to attend for the partition or estimation, 
the harvest might thereby suffer. For this reason, or to 
defraud his landlord, the raiat sometimes privately gathers 
the crop. On these occasions it becomes necessary to mea- 
sure the fields, and to estimate the produce which has 
been embezzled, according to the presumed fertility 
of the soil, compared with other lands in tho 
neighbourhood. If the usual evaluation of different 
articles of produce were reduced to a table of rates, 
and the value in kind were turned into money, by a refer- 
ence to the average-prices of common seasons, it would ac- 
quire the same form with the tenure fora rent to be ascer- 
tained subsequently to oultivation according to fixed rates ; 
and such is the probable origin of that tenure, which may 
be considered as a payment in kind commuted for a modus. 

The rates ought to be uniform as far as circumstanoes 
permit, and the rents of all tenants, within the same village 
or district, should be regulated by one table. As the quali- 
ty of the soil, however, cannot be uniform, the rates 
vary, not only according to the articles of produce, and 
number of crops gathered off the same field within the yeai', 
but according to the soil and situation; such as sandy ; 
exposed to inundation or to drought; annually overflowed; 
adjoining to, or remote from, the village ; and so forth. 
All these variations, whether by the produce or soil, con- 
stitute the rates which compose the table. Other diver- 
sities are admitted for the sub-divisions of districts and of 
villages. But in some places, there is no variation 
according to soil and produce ; on the contrary, 
one uniform rate is applied to the whole land 
which is occupied by the same tenant. A putta 

* A fee for this permission was formeiiy is vied, 
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for an adjustment after cultivation by a general table 
need not specify the ratea It need only contain the term 
of the lease, the reservation of established taxes, the 
measure to be used for the land, an obligation to pay all 
additional cesses which shall be universally imposed, 
aod the periods of payment. The term, specified in a 
lease of this nature, is commonly the year for which it is 
granted. A raiat has nevertheless a title, of occupancy, 
in right of which he may retain his land, so long as he con- 
tinue to pay tlie rent in conformity with the custom of 
the country, or with his own particular engagement. Of 
this more hereafter. 

The sum of the rates applied to the measure- 
ment, constitutes the original rent in contradistinction 
to additional taxes arbitrarily imposed, or required 
for special purposes. They commonly fall under 
several heads j namely, taxes in general, charges, imposts, 
contributions, and various fees under their particular de- 
nominations. AU established cesses ought to be brought 
on a table showing the amount of the taxes and their 
proportion to the original rent. But notwithstanding the 
existence of a table so constructed, a reservation in this 
and other tenures for new but universal cesses, and the prac- 
tice of levying them even without such an express stipu- 
lation, did formerly render the situation of the tenants 
precarious. It little availed, that the general consent of 
the raiats was deemed necessary to the imposition of any 
tax unauthorized by government; a few leading raiats, 
gained by indulgences, easily led the multitude. 

The measurement is made by a bigah,* which contains 
twenty biswas. It is a square measure on a side of 
twenty oat’has ; but this varies from three and a half to 
nine cubits. A pole of the established length ought to be 
deposited in the public office of the district, seeded at 
both extremities with the official seal of the province ; 
and the measurement should be made with a pole of 

* Other denoiniiiatioiis of land-measure are kuowu in some dis- 
tricts. Bat the higali is by fat the most prcvaleut, 
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that length, or with a rope equal to twenty such poles. 

I u either mode the tenant has been commonly defrauded 
by keeping the middle of the pole elevated, or by with* 
holding a part of the rope. So great has been the 
customary fraud, that raiats have been known to consent 
to the doubling of their rates, upon a stipulation for a fair 
measurement. 

The periods of payment are seldom specified; they 
are regulated by usage grounded on the estimated value 
of the crops produced in different seasons; and the 
demand is made in the customary proportions. But, if 
instalments be specified, it is done by a reference to a separ* 
ate engagement delivered with the counterpart of the 
lease. 

The tenures did not universally conform, with the table 
of rates. Indulgence was granted to such as by rank or 
religion were precluded from personal labour. The reduced 
rates allowed to them ought to be specified in the lease ; 
and, where the reduction has by abuse become almost 
uuivcraal, every lease to raiats must in like maimer specify 
the rates of each person, even though the taxes, payable 
by some individuals may not have been so reduced. 

The simplest tenure of this kind requires an annual 
adjustment upon the actual cultivation. But in many 
places the rudat is bound to make good tho same amount 
as in the preceding year, and to pay the e.xceBS, if any. 
This becomes a different tenure ; and the stipulation ought 
to be expressed in the lease. A reduction of rates, 
obtained on a promise of increasing the total amount 
of the rent, has unnecessarily given name to a particular 
tenure, of which any farther mention would be hero 
superfluous. Some tenants have been indulged with leases 
for an indefinite term, and for an unlimited quantity of 
laud at the established rates. These, commonly, are not 
liable to new takes imposed by general consent, and their 
leases contain a clause to that effect. 

Out of the adjustment after cultivation has arisen ano- 
ther form. After maluag the measurement, the separate 
account of each tenant becomes a record : and the annual' 
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mcaBurement is frequently omitted in consideration of a 
compromise, or it is partially executed by measuring the 
new cultivation, aud adhering to the record for the 
arable land of the preceding year. Upon this is founded the 
tenure on the record of a general survey, which becomes 
the rule by which the occupant is to pay rent, until 
anew measurement be undertaken to equalise or correct 
the assessment. 

Among tenures, we have not mentioned that of paying 
for the number of ploughs employed* instead of the 
quantity of land occupied : it is obsolete in Beng.il, but 
is the oiigiu of a tenure which is known in the northern 
dependencies of this province, aud which has become vague 
and precarious. The limits of the farm are ascertained, 
but without a survey of the quantity of land. The 
tenant occupies it in the season of cultivatiou, and adjusts 
the rent when the crop is on the ground ; but, if the land- 
lord and tenant cannot agree on equitable terms, reference 
cannot now be had to any certain rule. The farm is trans- 
ferred to the highest bidder, and the dispossessed farmer 
receives the reimbursement of his expenses. 

None of the tenures of Bengal are secure, except those 
by which the rent of an ascertained &rm, or field, or of a 
specified quantity of laud, is fixed by a lease granted pre- 
vious to cultivation, for a definite term, or for perpetuity j* 
whether the permanency of it beexpressly stipulated ; oHthe 
lease be framed, as is not uncommon for an indefinite period. 

In the other tenures, great confusion has arisen. 
Measurements long omitted, without a rule of record sub- 
stituted in their place, and former surveys forgotten, ox 
their ratesf become obsolete, leave no certain rule 


* It still Bubsiete in oountrios borderiag on Bengal, both to the 
northward and to the southward of the British dominions. Pour 
oxen are oommonly allowed to one plough, and a regulatud tax is 
levied on it. 

t The standard for the regulation of rates has been lost. We 
learn from Mr. James Grant, in his observations ou tbe 
revenues of Bcugal, that the assessment was limited nut to exceed 
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for adjusting the rents, lilndeavours are used to obtain 
from the tenant an undertaking for the current year ; but, 

in the whole a fourth part of the actual gross produce of the soil. 
The antieut method of estimating the resources from the produce is 
explained in the Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I, page 381 ; see also Voi, 
II, page 9. In early times, the demands of the Hindu sovereigns 
were more moderate. The Mahabharata states, that the prince 
may levy a fiftieth of the produce of mines, and a tenth of the corn. 
Menu and other legislators authorise the sovereign to exact a sixth, 
an eighth, or a twelfth, part of grain, according to circumstances, 
and a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, Ac. Hindu 
authors distinguish the oultivator occupying the laud in his own 
right, or cultivating ground belonging to another person, who is be- 
come unable to till it, or who has expatriated, or who has removed 
to other land, from the husbandman, who enters on the farm 
without permission from the former possessor. In this last case, 
the prior occupant may redemand the land, and may have the 
produce, repaying to the husbandman his expenses ; or he shall 
have an eighth annually, for eight years, and at the expiration uE 
that period be may resume the land without repaying the charges. 
The peasant is to pay the same to the prince as to the 
former occupant. Other authorities direct, that the husband- 
man shall pay to the former poBsessor a tenth of the produce of 
lands which were waste, and had been so five years ; an 
eighth, for such as had lain three years ; and a sixth, if the 
ground bad remained untilled daring one year ; be was also 
required to pay on equal amount to the sovereign. The institutes 
of Akbar inform us, that former monarchs of Hindustan exacted the 
sixth part of the produce of lands. (Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I, page 
347.) Under Akber, the revenue was settled at a third of the pro- 
duce of lands cultivated for every harvest, or opened after allowing 
a short lay, in order that the soil might recover its strength ; but, 
fur older fallows, much less was required. For example, if the laud 
had been untilled daring three or four years, and was greatly in- 
jured, the payment in the first year was two-fifths of the standard, 
or two-fifteenths of the produce ; in the second year, three-fifths of 
the standard ; in the third and fourth years, four-fifths : and in 
the fifth year, the same rate as for land regularly cultivated. The 
rent of ground, which had been waste, was in the first and second 
years inconsiderable ; in the third year, a sixth of the produce ; in 
the fourth year, a quarter of it ; and, after that period, the same 
as for the laud which had been regularly cultivated. These rates 
were applicable to corn only. Indigo, poppy, Ac., were paid for in 
ready money, at proportionate rates. Vide Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I, 
pages 306, 361, and 364, 
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having to dispute arbitrary imposts, he seldom complies. The 
landlord, estimating the amount of his own wants, distri- 
butes it at pleasure on his tenants, and endeavours to levy 
this assessment. In the confasion of disputed demands, 
no documents are interchanged ; the tenant refuses to ac- 
cept a receipt because stoppages have been made, which 
he does not acknowledge to be just ; the landlord refuses 
to grant a release, ever claiming more than he has realised. 
The confusion increases while the'sole object of one party 
is to extort, and of the other to withhold, as much as pos- 
sible. Hence arose that scene of violence, which long 
disgraced Bengal under the native administration, while 
the peasant was literally subject to the lash of the 
extortioner. 

Weakness will ever oppose cunning to violence. This 
resource has been very successful in the hands of the pea- 
santry of BengaL When the power of coercion was taken 
from the landlord, the tenants had no future oppression 
to apprehend from the vague tenures by which they held j 
but they were not willing to relinquish the future gain 
which they expected to obtain by such frauds as those vague 
tenures might enable them to practise. When the hands of 
the landlord were again strengthened, he reverted to lh| 
practice of extortion. It is from these causes that little 
progress has been hitherto made in the adjustment of rents 
on definite terms, and a long period may yet elapse before 
they acquire regularity. 

Besides the variety of tenures which we have noticed, a 
difference arises from other circumstances. A tenant, 
who cultivates the lands of a distant village, cannot be 
placed on the same footing with one who uses laud in the 
village wherein he resides. Indulgence in regard to his 
rent is allowed for the purpose of enticing the distant cul- 
tivator j and the inconvenience of remote cultivation makes 
it necessary that he should be at liberty to relinquish at 
any time the land which he uses ; and, consequently, his 
own continuance being precarious, he cannot have a title 
of occupancy, which shall preclude the landlord hom traus- 

ifii 
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Iforring the farm to a resident husbandman desirous of 
undertakiug it. Another distinction arises from the prac- 
iioe of tenauts under-letting their lauds to other peasants. 
This class of middle men is numerous. Some are 
authorised by the nature of their tenure where the 
rent and limits of the farm are fixed and ascertained ; 
others have an express permission inserted in their lease ; 
most have no justification for this practice, which baa 
grown up by abuse, and which is highly detrimental. The 
under-tenants, depressed by an excessive rent in kind, and 
by usurious returns for the cattle, seed, and subsistence, 
advauocd to them, oan never extricate themselves from 
debt In so abject a state, they cannot labour with spirit, 
while they earn a scanty subsistence without hope of bet- 
tering their situation. Whoi'ever the system of an inter- 
mediate tenantry subsists, the peasant is indigent, the 
husbandry ill managed. 

Such were formerly the principal known tenures of 
raiats ; but of whom did they hold 1 This question has 
been much agitated. 

In the unquiet times, which preceded the Company’s 
acquisition of the Diwani, arbitrary power respected 
neither prescriptive rights nor established usages. 'ITio 
ftianagement, first adopted under the British authority, had 
no tendency to restore order j and, when the servants of 
the Company undertook to conduct tho detail of intornal 
administration, they found tho whole system embarrassed 
and confused. 

Anxious to secure for thfdr employers all the available 
resources of thoir ucw aoquisitious, but without intending 
a wrong to individuals, they entered on inquiries with 
laudable diligoncej but it was not rewarded with adequate 
success in unravelling the intrioaoies of the revenue by 
ascertaining local usages; nor in tracing, by a reference to 
its institutes, the system of administration established un- 
der the Moghul government. 

These inquiries were suggested by a question, which 
was early stm'tcd; “ Of nhat nature was the landed pro- 
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perty of Bengal ? to whom did it belong ? and what wsere- 
the privileges which appertained to other classes ? ” Va- 
rious opinions were entertained on these points. Some' 
attributed to the sovereign the lordship of the soil ; -but 
restricted this property by admitting that the peasantry, as 
holdiug immediately of the prince, had a permanent inter- 
est in the land by immemorial usage. Others thought,* 
that the zemindars enjoyed a proprietary right in the soil 
of an hereditary nature, and they considered the peasantry 
as having no positive claim, to retain the land, against 
the will and approbation of the immediate superior. Many 
could perceive no such right vested in any but the peasant 
who occupies the soil j they held him to he the natural 
proprietor of the land, yet bound to contribute to the sup- 
port of the state, from which he received protection. 

In one point of view, the zemindars, as descendants of 
autieut independent rajas, or os the successors of their de- 
scendants, seemed to have been tributary princes. In an- 
other light they appeared to be only olfioers of Goverament 
Berhaps their real character partook of both ; and they 
might, not inaptly, have been compared to kings nominat- 
ed by the Uoman republic to administer conquered king- 
doms. This, however, must obviously bo restricted to- 
rajas who possessed great zemindaris. Numerous land- 
holders, subordinate to these as well as others independent 
of tliem, cannot evidently be traced to a similar origin. 

In examining this question, it was pre-Bupposed, that a 
property in the soil, similar to that which is vested, of 
right or by fiction, in the sovereign, or in some class of his 
subjects throughout every state of Europe, mast vest 
in some class of the inhabitants of Hindustan, either 
sovereign or subject If it were denied to the zemindar,, 
(a denomination which readily suggested the term of land- 
holder for its equivalent,), the sovereign has been thought 
the only member of the state to whom that property could, 
be attributed. Besides the presumption arising from the 
literal interpretation of the name, the hereditary succession 

* See lioue ou the lauded proi.ei'ty of Bengal. 
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of zemindars pointed out these for the real proprietors *. 
and although the succession did not follow the rules of in- 
heritance established by law for landed property, and ad- 
mitted in practice for real estates of which the revenue 
had been granted away by Government ; and although the 
hereditary succession to offices of account'^ was as regular 
and as familiar as it was to zemiudaris ; the advocates for 
the rights of zemindars deemed the argument conclusive, 
or appealed to humanity in support of it For, perceiv- 
ing no competitor but the sovereign for the lordship of 
the soil, it escaped their observation that the rights of 
more numeroiis classes might be involved in the question, 
and that the appeal to humanity might well be retorted. 

These and other arguments were assisted by considera- 
tions of expediency, which decided the question, and ac- 
cordingly the zemindars are now acknowledged as proprietors 
of the soil. Yet it has been admitted, by a very high 
authority that antieutly the sovereign was the superior 
of the soil ; that the zemindars were officers of revenue, 
justice, and police j that their office was frequently, but 
not necessarily, hereditary ; that the cultivator of the soil, 
attached to his possession with the right to cultivate it 
was subject to payments varying according to particular 
agreements and local .customs ; that in general, he conti. 
nucd on the spot, but that the revenue to be paid by him 
to the state was to be determined by the zemindars ;t that 
the raiat certainly had a title by occupancy, in right of 
which he might retain the land without reference to the 
will and approbation of a superior ; but subject to contri- 
butions for the support of the state. To assess and collect 
those contributions, regulated as they were by local cus- 
toms or^particular agreements, but varying at the same 
time with the necessities of the state, was the business of 
the zemindar, as a permanent, if not as an hereditary, 

* CanungOB. 

t View of plans, &o, 

X He ought never, then to have had an interest in the decision 
lohich was, natwithslmdiag, mmrsallg the case, 
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officer. For the due execution of bis charge, he was 
dieckcd by permanent and hereditary offices of record and 
account. As this corresponds nearly with our own opinion, 
it is the less necessary to offer argument and proof in sup- 
port of the sentiments which we entertain.* 

In recognising a proprietary right belonging to zemin- 
dars, no more can have been intended than to disclaim all 
pretensions on the part of the sovereign to a property in 
the soil, not to abridge or annul the rights and privileges 
of other classes. But under the acknowledgment of it, 
occasion must frequently recur for the particular vindica- 
tion of every privilege which seems to clash with the pro- 
perty so acknowledged to be vested in zemindars. The 
succession of occupants will gradually afford to the zemin- 
dars, as land-holders, the opportunity of limiting the 
tenures ; leasehold farmers will succeed to privileged occu- 
pants ; and the rights of other classes will be likewise 
abridged. Perhaps the certainty of stipulated rent may 
nevertheless be a full compensation for the loss of an inde- 
feasible, right of possession. 

The rent or revenue, regulated by the tenures which 
we have described, was not sufficiently certain, and does 
not include all the direct payments required &om the 
raiat's. The intricacy of multiplied demands seems to 
have been studiously preserved by the natives, because it 
facilitated frauds and exactions. Many colleotious of the 
nature of land-rents were radked among the sayer or inter- 
nal duties ; established fees and customary presents as 
well as occasional contributions, were not brought on the 
register of the revenue, and stoppages were made for spe- 
cial purposes. None of these did, strictly speaking, form a 
part of the land-revenue; and they have been, therefore, re- 
served for separate consideration. 

The sayer, of the nature of land- rent, consists of ground- 
rent for the site of houses and gardens, revenue drawn from 

* The oompUei of a new Digest of Hindu law has examined 
the question of a property in the soil. His dissertation on this 
subject is ourious but fanciful. See the tiauslatiou of the Digest, 
Vol. II, page 62. 
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it might gratify curiosity, but could answer no useful 
purpose. The rules were not sufficiently certain ; this 
circumstance, added to the multiplicity of various collec- 
tions, subjected commerce to undue exactions. 

Fees, contributions, and stqtpages, require no detailed 
explauatioa It has been already mentioned, that fees 
were mostly the perquisites of the native public officers ; 
occasional contributions were required for works of general 
utility ; and stoppages were mostly made for charitable 
purposes, sometimes for official perquisites, occasionally for 
public uses. 

Improvement^ benefiting the lands of a single tenant, 
must be undertaken by himself, on his own account, for 
his own advantage ; such, for example, as hedges, ditches, 
and wells. For great undertakings of less limited advan- 
tage, such as dams and ponds, the tenants interested 
therein unite in a common concern. But public works of 
greater magnitude, such as dikes, roads, canals, reservoirs, 
and bridges must be undertaken by the landlord for the 
common benefit of himself and of his tenants ; or by him, 
or by some other person, from motives of public spirit. 
This has been no unusual incentive ; and it was formerly 
deemed unpopular to require repayment ; but sometimes 
the landlord did claim reimbursement by direct payments, 
and it is equitable he should do so, if the lauds, improved 
by such works, were already let to tenants. In such cases, 
reimbursement could only be obtained by an immediate 
subscription, or by an increase of rent ; and, in the prevail- 
ing tenures, the rents could only be raised by a special 
tax or contribution. 

The contributions and stoppages, which were not applied 
to public works, were either appropriated to charitable pur- 
poses ; or, together with fees, supported the native provin- 
cial officers. These charitable purposes included the main- 
tenance of helpless poor, with the support of priests and 
mendicants, and the endownments of temples and colleges. 
Besides established contributions in money, or in kind, 
levied on the authority of patents, or of the written con- 
sent of the inhabitants, and besides allowances paid out of 
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stoppages made upon a similai luthoiity, the revenue of 
distiicts was ohaiged pensions and customary alms ; 
or it ivas partly alienated as a fund for these puiposea 
The public ofhccis had also a piovision m fiee lauds, 
besides the allowances chaiged on the revenue, and besides 
the fees and peiqiiisites leceived fiom the people. 

Niimcious arc the distinctions of such allowances, 
accoiding to the pciiods of payment, the foim in which 
they weie levied, or the fund whence they issued, the 
appiopiiation of the pension, oi the motive fiom which it 
was gi anted , all these constitute a useless nomenclature 
undesciving the attention of such as aie not compelled by 
o£B.cial duty to leaiu those teims. 

Free lands are likewise distinguished, according to their 
appiopi lations, foi Bialimeus, baids, encomiasts, ascetics, 
piicsts, and mendicants, oi for a piovision to tho seveial 
public otfioeis ,* 01 they were desciibod by teims of a 
guieial impoit, used in a lestiicted aocoptation. Those, 
also, it would be supeiduous to specify , one, however, 
ineiits attention, as it thiows some light on a geneial 
subject 

Tho Bcishicen was held upon a patent granted by an 
oftieei of the state , but that patent was giounded on tho 
wiitteii consent of the inhabitants of the district, who 
agieed to make good among themselves the revenue of the 
lauds so alienated To understand this, it is neccssaiy to 
adveit to the lecoidf of the assessment as distiibuted on the 
villages, which was formed at an eaily peiiod under the 


* It deseivea notice, that the provision in money and in kind, 
for zemindars and canungos, bore the same denommation 
(Nancii). If the zemindars had been propiietors of the soil 
ptyingafi\ed land tax, why had they a piovision ’ or, if thsy 
were not officers, hke canungos, why did their provision bear tho 
same denomination ’ 

t First formed by the celebrated Baja Toder Mull. He did not 
live to coinplete it foi the whole of Bengal pioper In this piovmce 
the y'HCsmt of the lumat was finally foi im d at a inoduu ptiiod, 
llic lutiiia of the Juma in dams was conipletcil lu Akbei’s 
leigii 
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Mogliul government, and by which the collection of the 
iciciiue vasiegulated When lands weie gi anted by the 
SOI eicign, the icvonue nas dienatod accoiding to this 
iccoid , and it vas tianafeiied, togethei with the lands, 
fioni the levenue office to the giand almonei’s oi the vwii’s 
icgistei, aoeoidmg aa it naa appiopiiated foi chaiitable 
and loligious uses, oi foi cuil and inihtaiy piiiposcs 
Theie it became a peimanent fund* applicable to these 
pui poses, at the disposal of the soieieign, thiough the 
channel of those offices, whenevei the land lapsed oi 
escheated The suboidinate o&ceis of goieinmont, con 
sequently, had not the powei of alienating the ic venue of 
1 luds , but, to make giants, they had lecoiuse to the 
c\pedicut of obtaining the consent of the inhabitants of the 
distiict to assess on then lands the lecoided leveniie of the 
gioundtntended to be gi anted away , and, as the lecoid 
caiiiod the distiibution no faithei than to the Milage, they 
assumed the powei of giantnig any smallei poition of 
waste land, without the acquiescence of the people oi the 
sanction of goaeinment , such giants would be the most 
fiequent foim of alienation, as the gcneial consent ton 
Beishicen might not easily be obtained Accoidingly, the 
gicatest pait of the piesent fiee lands of Bengal piopei 
wcie oiigiually giantod iii small poitions of waste giouud 
The lecoided leaeiiue of few entiie ullages has been 
alienated In the confusion which inteivened between 
the decline of the Moghul and the rise of the Biitish 
influence in Bengal, some cutiic villages weie indeed 
gi anted by the subadais and then suboidinate officeis, and 
they also disposed of lauds belonging to the alienated fund 
But, as the Moghul leseived the lesenue of Bengal piopei 
foi the loyal exchequei, and neiei assigned in this 

* Xhe pecuniary allowacces also formed a fund out of which 
the sovereign made grants , but the subordinate offloers had more 
influence lu the disposal of these allotrsuces than in the distribn 
tion of alienated lauds the general fund of the proiiuce was 
iiicieased I y any iien grant made by a competent antlioiity , oi 
many sepaiati. funds weie estiblisbed by the assignment of 
illowai cos on the land and ssyei revenues of distiicts and ullages, 

(1 I \ r'lltfq *1 ) nt IQ I itriv af » iti ■ efa 
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province any lands for tho civil and military fund,* and 
little for charitciblc uses, few very large tracts are now 
exempt from revenue, and most of the untaxed estates are 
too inconsiderable to employ many tenants. 

The more extensive tracts of free lands are managed in 
the same mode as estates assessed for revenue. The 
system of management, which antiently prevailed in such 
est.itos, requires explanation. Every village was super- 
intended by an officer or public servant, whose business 
it was to assign land to new ^ttlers and to receive the 
rents of the ocod^auts, by whatever rule they were adjust- 
ed ; and in this he was checked by another officer, who 
was bound to keep a register of every payment and a 
rocoi-d of every transaetiou, well as to prepare accounts 
of the revenue due from each occupant, according to 
agreement or usage, and generally to condnet all the busi- 
ness in which muting is requisite, while the officer first 
mentioned performed the duties of a land-bailiff. But the 
signature of both was necessary to the authenticity of every 
document, whether it was a lease, a receipt, or acquittaaoei 
or any other adjustment of account. They were not how- 
ever amenable to the same superior ; the one was subor- 
dinate to the general office of record for the whole district, 
the other was accountable to the person entitled to receive 
the revenue. The oanungo, who held the office of record 
now alluded to, kept a register of every revenue-transac- 
tion and of every regulation of government, together with 
a record of usages of the district. He was a check on the 
officers of revenue j and the control may have been 
effectual, so long as he had the nomination of 
the accountants employed in each village. But, 
though the oanungo in some provinces long continued to be 
oonsultcd in the nomination of the accountants, these 
became officers of the collections, and the oanungo s control, 
in fact, ceased from the time when the system of farming 
the revenue was generally introduced. 

* Excepting only tho provision in land for officers, who were 
employed in the immediate administration and protection of the 
province itself) 
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Hence arose that habitual breach of faith, the remains of 
• which are yet perceivable. The general disregard of ubagc 
and agreements rendered the offices of account aud control 
useless and nugatory. Their authority has never been 
restored. 

When government turned its attention to check these 
abuses, aud, without discontinuing a farming system or 
relinquishing a high revenue, endeavoured to regulate the 
conduct of the farmers aud to euforee a strict adherence to 
all existing engagements with occupants and cultivators, 
the farmers, thus controlled in their avowed oppressions, had 
recourse to indirect methods. Favouring a few leading 
cultivators, they obtained, through their influence, general 
agreements to authorise exactions and imposts. Peasants 
became farmers of revenue, with the view of granting, on 
their own authority, reductions in the rent of the lands 
occupied by themselves ; and continued to farm the revenue 
that they might perpetuate their undue advantages. The 
peasants at large were discouraged by an unequal assess- 
ment : and the favoured few did not use to the best advan- 
tage the lands which they held, but formed that class of in- 
termediate tenantry, which has been already mentioned in 
another place. 

It would be endless to describe all the abuses which had 
grown up ; they were so numerous, that the permanence 
of the present tenure is insufficient to excite the landlord 
to the arduous undertaking of rectifying abuses, and of 
regulating the rents ; discouraged, as he is, by the diffi- 
culty of discriminating the just rights of the tenantry 
from their collusive advantages, and controlled by the liti- 
giousness of tenants, who contest every point aud avail 
themselves of every artifice which the forms of judicial 
proceedings can permit them to practise. 

The farming-system, though adopted by the proprietors 
of free lands, was not pursued to such excess ; of course it 
was not followed by the long train of ill consequences which 
we have now indicated. Having a permanent iutere.st in 
the land, aud being under no necessity of levying a specific 
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fium, whether the tenants could afford it or not, the pro- 
prietors of free lauds had not the same induoemeutb to 
rack-rent their estates which those had who were bound for 
definite payments, either as zemindars or as temporary 
farmers. 

The renters of free lands, engaging for a moderate re- 
venue proportioned to the dues which are regularly demand- 
able from tenants, were not led to the same violent or 
to the same indirect methods of oppression ; nor did similar 
abuses atise from the successful resistance of cunning 
against power. The rents of the tenants continued less 
intricate and less unequaL The average assessment might, 
perhaps, differ little ; but it was not so unequally distri- 
buted, and consequently the peasantry at large was not so 
much depressed. 

This is confirmed by a comparison with tracts of land, 
for which renters had obtained perpetual leases, whether 
they were themselves zemindars of the district or farmers 
only of the laud which they held. Though not originally 
assessed lower than other estates, yet, haring become a 
permanent possession, before the long coutiuuauoe of the 
* farming system had introduced all the abases which have 
been described, they retained the advantage of an equal 
and uniform assessment. 

Among the lands assessed with revenue, the condition 
of large zemindaris was more deplorable than that of smaller 
estates. The zemindari of one individual* formerly com- 
prehended thirteen thousand square miles. Several others, 
too, were very extensive. Many were too great to be wholly 
superintended by the owners themselves. At the sams 
time the magnitude of the sum, which a proprietor was 
bound to pay, deterred him from delegating the superin- 
tendence to irresponsible servants. He was willing to 
divide his I’isk by uudcr-letting his estate to farmers and 
he preferred this management, which was sanctioned by 
modern practice, to the bolder attempt of regulation and 
reform, which, from the long prevalence of abuses, would 
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assume the appearance of innovation and hasardons ex- 
pciiment. The same considerations must have had some 
influence with the proprietors of smaller tracts of land; 
but, having their whole pioperty within the reach of then 
own Bu^ieimtendence, being minutely acquainted with the 
ciicumstances of every part of the estate, if they did not 
altogether disuse the practice of under-farming, they at 
least exercised judgment in the conduct of it, and mostly 
gave some attention to the remedying of abases. 

If considerations of general welfare ought to supersede 
our feelings for the loss sustained by individuals, the dis- 
memheiment of large properties might be deemed a foi- 
iiiuate ciicumstance. Measuies, tending to encourage the 
sub division of lauded estates among heirs, according to 
the common laws of inheritance, are for the same reason 
well judged and consistent with good policy , but this 
must be taUen with some limitation 

An mtciioi and aubovdinate class of proprietors hold 
petty estates Iii the wostein piovincos, wheie the oflioe 
of the fust leceiver of rents* has m some instances become 
heieditary, the class of inCoiior piopiietors may have had 
its origin in the admission of hens to succeed to the * 
suboidmate ofiices of collection under the zemindar. But 
this cannot be the oiigin of the petty propel ties which 
aie common iii the eastern distiicts of Bengal, These 
tenures seem lather to have been an extension of the 
lights of occupants, from vague peimanence, to a declared, 
hcieditaiy, and even transferable, interest They all bear 
a fixed quit rent for portions of land which me to be in- 
hciited m regular succession; and some were understood 
to authorise the transfer by sale or donation, and conse- 
quently conferred every right which constitutes a real 
property . others, not compatible with alienation by sale 
or gift, formed an imperfect and dependant property, which, 
nevertheless, was inhentable in regular succession. But 
both, by abuse, become liable to a variable assessment, in 
common with the lands of other occupants. The un- 
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transferable but hereditary properties still, however, 
remained a little superior to the common right of occu' 
pancy, because this ceased with possession, whereas the , 
hereditary title authorised the taallukdax or his heir to 
resume possession, though his actual occupancy might 
have been interrupted. 

These dependant taalluks (for so they are generally 
called) were rated to the assessment of the village as it 
stands on the record already mentioned ; at first the object 
was a specification of the revenue to be paid ; afterwards 
it only became a designation of the property : in the inter- 
mediate period it served to regulate their actual assessment 
by adding the new taxes to the recorded rent, in the same 
proportion at which their superior zemindars were rated. 
The alienable properties above mentioned comprehend 
nearly the whole of the estates, which have been separated 
under the name of taalluks,'^ from the jurisdiotiou of 
superior landholders ; while the other tenures, which wa 
have mentioned as likewise prevailing in the eastern 
districts, continue subordinate to the zemindars ; but in 
both the assessment has long ceased to be regulated by any 
certain rule. Many dependant taallukdars have, neverthe- 
less, preserved the benefit of a quit-rent fixed in perpetuity. 

Estates, which were originally small being subdivided ac- 
cording to the rules of iuheritance fixed by the Hindu or by 
the Muhommedau law,t soon split into minute portions 


* Some taalluks seem to have been the zemindari tenure sub- 
divided ; others, not entitled to be deemed independent, were no 
better than permanent leases of laud held in farm. 

f Estates of Hussulmans are more rapidly subdivided than those 
of Hindus. The law of family partnership generally preserves the 
unity of the estates held by Hindus. This, however, is not the 
moat material difference. The Hindu law divides property in 
equal shares among heirs of the same degree, but without oom- 
mouly admitting the participation of females. In geueral, these 
only inherit in default of male heirs. The Arabian law assigns to 
several relations their specific portions as allotted by the Koran ; 
and divides the remainder of the inheritance among the residuary 
heirs ; giving equal shares to all males of the same degree, and half 
the portion of males to females in the same degree of consanguinity. 

( 8 ) 
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BO inconsiderable, that the public accounts exhibit indepen- 
dent taallukdars assessed with an annual revenue of a few 
pence ; yet the heirs, attached to their possessions, often 
limit their industry to their paltry estates ; or even content 
themselves indolently with attempting to maintain, on the 
income of a subdivided patrimony, the unprofitable idleness 
of an opulent predecessor. Industry must be unsuccessful 
where it is limited to force the maintenance of a family 
from an inadequate portion of land. Petty possessions are 
almost an irresistible inducement to this unprofitable dili- 
gence ; but sufficient security in leasehold tenures, and the 
experienced advantage of larger farms, ought to induce 
petty proprietors to extend their industry beyond the limits 
of their own estatea As for idle indigence, it ultimately 
finds its own remedy, though at the expense of population. 
Meantime the more numerous any class of unprofitable 
citizens becomes, the greater is the present evil. The 
justice and policy of limiting the subdivision of landed 
property may be questioned ; but certainly it should not be 
encouraged to a minute degi'ee of subdivision. 

It may even be doubted whether subdivision of property 
in arable land be not an evil, though it were not carried 
farther than may leave estates of sufficient magnitude to 
afford to. the proprietors a humble subsistence. The 
Indian landholder is too much disposed to I'est satisfied in 
the indolent enjoyment of the produce of his land; neither 
applying himself to husbandry on his own estate, nor to 
any other occupation whence he might derive some aid to 
his small income. Straitened in his oiicumstances, he ex- 
acts the utmost rent from his tenant. Greater proprietors, 
unless impelled by the difficulties of an excessive contribu- 
tion to the revenue, might pursue their own interest in 
allowing favourable terms to their tenants. A class of 
wealthy citizens contributes to the prosperity of the state 
by theu: encouragement of elegant arts and improvement 
of the mechanic powers ; though the surest token of a 
thriving nation is certainly found in the consumption of 
superfluities by the people at Imrge, when affiuence permits 
the general use of more than the mere necessaries of life. 
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But the consumption and use of mere food and apparel, by 
a set of idle and indigent landholders, contributes nothing 
to general prosperity, it shows only an unprofitable popu- 
lation, This class of needy proprietors is numerous in 
Bengal. But even the greatest landholders are not in a 
situation to allow that indulgence and accommodation to 
their tenants which might he expected on viewing their in- 
come. Responsible to government for a tax originally cal- 
culated at ten-elevenths of the expected rents of their es- 
tates, they have no probable surplus above their expendi- 
ture to compensate for their risk. In any, the greatest, 
calamity, a moderate tax must leave to the proprietor some 
income. On the contrary, a common evil must bear down 
him who is assessed with ten-elevepths, or even with three- 
quarters, of his receipts. Any calamity, any accident, even 
a delay in his recoveries, may involve a zemindar in diffi- 
culties from which no economy nor attention can retrieve 
him. He is not, therefore, likely to be an indulgent and 
forbearing landlord. 

From this view of the condition of landholders, we are 
led to the consideration of the circumstances of tenants ; 
and to inquire whether the gross produce of the lands suffi- 
ciently rewards the labour employed for its production, and 
in what degree of ease it supports the classes who subsist 
by their industry. The opulence of the commonalty con- 
stitutes the wealth of the nation, and the country may be 
deemed flourishing in proportion as the peasants are in an 
easy condition. Their general mode of life, compared with 
what may be deemed reasonable wants, will show whether 
the people at large are well or ill supported ; considering, 
at the same time^ the reward of labour to determine 
whether voluntary abstemiousness or real poverty debar 
them from a fuller gratification of their wants. But, 
since the earnings of country-labour cannot be treated of 
separately from the detail of husbandry, we shall resume 
that subject 
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and of which the co&t is very trifling. Twenty labourers 
may weed a bigah in a day. For transplanting, the daily 
allowance and the labour performed are nearly the same 
as for weeding. No tool is required for transplanting rice, 
the whole operation being performed by the hand ; but, 
for other cultures where a tool is requisite, an implement 
resembling a hoe on a long handle, or one like a chisel, also 
on a long handle is employed. For hand-hoeing, the large hoe, 
which in Bengal serves the purpose of a spade, is employed. 
It is wide and curved, and set on the handle at an 
acute angle : this compels the labourer to stoop much in 
working. The same tool serves for clearing of old lays pre- 
paratory to opening them with the plough, and for other 
purposes for which a spade would be useful. The pay 
for digging, and generally for all country labour, is regu- 
lated by the same allowance of two to three sera per 
diem, as above-mentioned. Bui reaping is generally per- 
formed by contract, the' reapers being hired at a sheave in 
sixteen, or, if they also carry in the harvest, at a sheave 
in eight j and the whole expense of gathering the harvest 
may be paid with one measure of grain in six, which pro- 
vides for the labour of reaping, carrying, winnowing, mea- 
suring, and storing, the crop. The thrashing is not in- 
cluded; for corn is not usually thrashed, but is trodden out 
by the cattle of thw farm. 

Though rice and pulse may find a market in the husk, 
and the task of cleaning rice and splitting pulse generally 
fall on the first purchaser ; yet, not unfrequently employ- 
ing the peasant’s leisure, it may be counted among the la- 
bours of the cottage. It is executed with a wooden pestle 
and mortar; or the rice is cleaned under a bSater of very 
mmple contrivance, worked by a pedal When the husk 
has been removed by long beating upon the dry rice, such 
grain is preferred for home-consumption. If previously 
scalded, it is better adapted for preservation, and has been 
therefore more approved in foreign commerce. As the ex- 
pense of fuel is nearly equal to the economy of labour, 
the allowance for husking rice is almost uniform at a con< 
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tract to return, in clean rice, five-eighths of the weight de- 
livered in the husk. The surplus, with the chaff or bran, 
pays the toil * 

We shall not have formed a just notion of the reward of 
country labour, without comparing the price of it to what 
is gained by a cultivator, who delivers half the produce in 
lieu of rent: in this comparison it will be unnecessary to 
notice the small deductions usually made before partition. 
Some are favourable to the oxiltivator, because they defray 
a part of his expenses; others nnfavourable, because they 
are taxes for the measurement of the produce, or for religious 
appropriations. The advantage and disaj^vantage are 
perhaps nearly balanced, and we consider him as obtaining 
no more than an exact half of the produce to reward his la- 
bour and defray his expenses. 

Ten mans of rice are a large produce from one bigha, and 
a return of fifteen for one : 

Cultivator’s share . . Mans . 6 0 0 

Seed which the proprietor of 
the land had advanced, and 
which is repaid to him with 
100 per centum by way of 

interest ' 0 26 lOJ 

The labour of reaping, &c., at 
the rate df a sixth of the 

whole crop 1 26 lOJ 

Ditto weeding twenty days at 

21 ser 1 10 0 

■ 3 23 6 

1 16 11 

Ditto husking with the wastage at three-eighths, 0 21 4r 

0 35 7 

thirty-five sers and seven-sixteenths of clean rice, at the 
average rate of twelve anas for the man, are worth eleven 
anils nearly; and this does not pay the labour of ploughing, 
at two anas per diem for eight days. It appears, then, 
that the peasant, cultivating for half-produce, is pot so well 
rewarded for his toil as hired labourers ; and it must be far- 
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ther noticed, that he is under the necessity of anticipating 
his crop for seed and subsistence^ and ot borrowing for 
both, as well as for his cattle aad*for the implements of hus- 
bandry, at the usurious advance of a quarter, if the loan be 
repaid at the succeeding harvest, and of half, if repaid 
later: we cannot then wonder at the scenes of distress which 
this class of cultivators exhibits, nor that they are often 
compelled, by accumulating debts, to emigrate from province 
to province. 

It is obvious, that, where the produce is greater in pro- 
portion to the seed and to the quantity of land, the sum of 
labour remaining the same, this partition of crop may leave 
to the peasant a sufficient payment for his toil; on the 
other hand, where it is'less, it may be absolutely unequal 
to afford the simplest necessaries. This is so true, that, in 
most lands, cultivation for this proportion of the crop is 
Utterly impracticable. We therefore took a higher produce 
and estimated less labour than the general average would 
have suggested to us. But this must be now noticed, toge- 
ther with the requisite return of profit on the outlay, 
to compare the average-produce with rents paid in 
money. 

In the husbandry of com and small grains, it has been 
already stated, that a considerable proportion jof the land 
yields several crops within the year: much indeed yields 
onlyonejbut, on the other hand, the practice of crowding 
crops seems • ill judged, and it returns less in proportion to 
the labour and expense than successive cultivation. Wa 
may therefore assume, as the middle course of husbandry, 
two yearly harvests from each field; one of white corn, and 
another of pulse, oil-seed, or millet. Not that, on a 
medium, land does actually produce two annual crops, but 
the greater expense of cultivating two separate portions, for 
their respective harvests, at two different seasons, is nearly 
compensated by the profit of obtaining, in some in- 
stances, more than two crops from the same field, where 
circumstances permit ; at the same time, the quantity of 
ground, which is actually used, is more than would be 
recuired if all land nnifnrmlv viptflprl fivrt 1mt*TrAe4>o 
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A plough, with the usual yoke of two . or three pair of 
oxen assigned to it, is equal m common management to the 
full cultivation of fifteen bighas of land and the expense, 
estimated at twenty-two rupiyas eight anas, averages one 
rupiya aud a half for the bigha. 

Ploughman, at oue rupiya per mensem ... Bs. 12 Cl 
AlloTianoe to the hcidsman, (say for five oxen, at 
%alf an ana each,) two anas and a half per men- 
sem, or, per annum ... ... ... 1 14 

Pasture, two anas a head, annually ... ... 0 10 

Intel est on thirty rupiyas, the cost of the cattle, aud 
on two rupiyas, the cost of the plough and other 
implements, at two per centum per mensem, 
including the wear and tear of the plough, and the 
replacing of cattle ... ... ...8 0 

22 8 

On the medium assumed of the two crops per annum, 
the pioduoe may be taken at seven mans of rice in tlie 
bask, and three and a half mans of pulse or other gram 
gathered at the second harvest.* 

* III the first voinnie of Glsdwiu’s Tiauslatiou of the Ayesn 
Akbeiy, page 336, is a table of the mean piodave of such laud as 
is loguhuly cultivated It is oatculated on the mediuin of three 
years. To compare this with our estimate may be curious. 

The bigha uoiiced by the Ayeen Akbery coutaius 3,606 square 
Iluhi Guz, and the niau cousihtb of foity sers, each ser weighing 
thirty dams. 'I'he idgha, for which our estimate is formed, eon., 
tains 1,600 squaie yaids, and the man consiate of forty sers, con- 
taining eighty Sica weight : 3,600 llalii Guz are equal to 3,02S 
square yards ; and tliirty dams to forty-thiee sica weight. 



Produce of a 1 

of S^bOOlW* 
hi Gu8,m rn'ins 
and seiB of 30 
dams. 4 

The sdmo produco 
reduced to tho 
• bxgba of 1600 
^quueyaida, m 
monR of 80 Sa. 
Wt. to the ser 

Clean rice, average of three sorts 

... 16 33 

0 

— 4 35 

Wheat and barley 

... 12 38 

8 

— 3 30 

Pease, chtches, vetches, and other pulse, 



average of eight kinds 

... 7 8 

0 

— 2 0 

Millet, average of two kinds 

9 27 

0 

— 2 35 

Seeds, yielding oil, average of 

three 



kinJi 

... 6 16 

0 

— 1 3 $ 


( 9 ) 
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Seven mans, equal to four mans and fifteen sers of 
clean rice, at 12 anas ... Bs. 3 4| 

Three and half mans, at 10 anas ... ... 2 3 

Seed repaid, a twelfth ; and expense of reaping, &o., 
asixth ... ... ... ... 1 d? 

Labour of sowing, weeding, &o., equal to two weed- 
ings, or forty day-labourers, at two and a half sers 
2 ms. 20 srs. at 8 anas ... ... 1 4 

Labour of cattle for the plough, (fee. ... 1 8 

Bent, a fourth of the gross produce, including all 
payments to the landholder or his officers ... 1 6 

5 8 

The peasant, consequently, does not derive from com- 
oultivation the very humble maintenance which we sup- 
pose, unless his family share in the labour for which we 
calculate him to pay, or apply their leisure to other occu- 
pations , or, -unless we take into account the profit drawn 
by him from the land which he underlets to his ploughmen 
at half-produce. In fact, it is not upon the cultivation of 
grain that the peasant depends for his profit or even for 
his comfortable maintenance. In grazing-districts it is the 
dairy, in others it is the culture of some more valuable 
produce, which aids the husbandry of com. In districts, 
where cattle abound, the occupying of arable-land is neces- 
sary to entitle the peasant to pasture in the forest and on 
the downs a proportionate herd of cattle : in other pro- 
vinces, com, though not equally profitable with dearer 
axticles, serves to alleviate the risk attending the cultivation 
of them : for, . they seem precarious in exact proportion to 
the greatness of the profit which they are expected to afford. 
On the failure of his mulberry or his sugar-cane, the pea- 
sant, had he no com, must suffer the extremities of want ; 
but, raising in that and other grain a sufficiency for mere 
subsistence, he can wait the supply of his other wants from 
the success of other culture ; or, he can reserve a hoai-d 
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from the crop of a Buccesafal year to meet the difficulties of 
one that is calamitous. 

The price of corn, which, in Bengal, fluctuates much 
more thau in Europe,'* has a considerable influence on the 
value of most other articles, though it cannot regulate the 
price of alLf When the demand for any one of them is 
limited to few persons as it is under a commercial monopoly, 
the purchaser is enabled to fix his own price. That of raw 
opium, for example, is regulated by Government; and the 
, purchase of silk also is almost entirely in the hands o<. the 
Company’s agents. This circumstance gives uniformity te 
the price of the raw material. The value of all such 
articles must then be nearly uniform ; at least their price 
cannot be affected, but distantly by the abundance of the 
rice harvest. 

A peasant, who should place his principal dependence on 
the culture of such productions, must experience absolute 
want if he sell a scanty crop at no higher rate than abun- 
dant harvests at the same time that corn bears a very 
advanced price j but so long as he sows a sufficient propor- 
tion of land with corn, he cannot be destitute of food, 
whether the price of grain be high or low. From this and 
other culture he can seldom fail of being also enabled 


* Without famine or ecarcity we have known corn four times 
dearer at the flret hand in one year than in the preceding. In a 
cheap district, rice in the husk sold, one season, as low as eight 
mans for the rupiya. In the following year it was eagerly pur- 
chased at the rate of a rupiya for two mans, 
t When the crops of corn are very abundant, it is not only 
cheap, but wants a ready market. As the payments of rents are 
regulated by the season of harvest, the revenue is due, and 
must be paid, whether there be or be not a vent for the 
produce, Xo meet the demand of rent, and to provide for 
other dishurseinents which the tenant has immediate occasion to 
make, he must dispose of other more saleable produce, and even 
anticipate the harvest of it. Thus the eagerness of the vendors 
reduces the price of other articles in consequence of corn wanting a 
ready sale. For some such reason the price of corn seems to 
have a greater influence on the general market in Bengal than in 
other countries. 
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to djscbaige hib lent, though he may be much stiaitened 
foi the supply of his vaiious wants, ovei and above a bare 
subsistence. 

But the profits of cattle aie less piecarious , they consist 
in the mciease of stock from kme and in the milk of 
buffiloe*! Cows aie usually fed neai home, on reseived 
pastuies, 01 on the waste lauds of the village buffaloes 
needing moie niitiimeut, and thiiving on lank vegetation 
do not find sufficient pastuioge m populous distiiots The 
heids of this soit of cattlo are most numeious m the noith-, 
ein and westein piovmoes, wheie, in the lainy season, they 
find pastui ige on downs which aie nevei submerged, 
and, in the diy season, on foiest lands, which aie mostly 
inundated duiiug the lams But many heids of buffaloes 
tiavel m the diy season into the vast forests which bolder 
on Bengal 

Cattle aie giazed at a veiy small expense It does not 
exceed eight anas a head annually foi buffaloes and foui 
anas foi cows A heidsman, hiicd to attend fifty cows or 
thiity buffaloes, at wages in giam, money, and clothes, 
amounting to one lupiya and a half pei mensem, (or less, if 
the aveiage be taken in giazing-distiicts only,) does, in fact, 
receii e an ana foi e ich cow, and less than one ana foi each 
buffalo , but this aveiage, which has been computed foi all 
Bengal, is highei than the usual lates in grazing-distiicts ; 
the whole annual expense, incident to stock, cannot theie 
exceed seven anas foi each buffalo and thiee anas for each 
cow 

The profits of the dairy aiise fiom the sale of milk, of 
cuids m vaiious forms, and of clarified butter As the 
last IS the only produce which admits of being tiansported 
to a distant market, we calculate the profit as if the whole 
milk underwent this preparation The buffalo cow daily 
supplies the daiiy with two to thiee sers of milk. Upon 
an estimate of milch kiue, m the proportion of two-thirds 
of the whole heid throughout the year, the annual produce 
IS nearly fifteen mans of milk foi each cow The dairy 
man will contract, without wages, to deliver two seis and 
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a half of olarifaed buttei foi a man of milk At this late, 
the onner of the hcid should receive thiity seven seis and 
a half of clarified buttei foi fifteen mans of milk, and may 
dispose of it foi seven lupiyas and a half, out of this, a 
deduction must be made for the transpoit fiom the dairy 
to the maiket , since, the cattle being usually glazed in 
wild countiies, the tempoiaiy hut, which serves foi a daily, 
IS lemote fiom the maiket. This, however, with the 
expenses estimated at seven anas a head, will hardly 
reduce the annual piofit much below seven rupiyas for 
each buffalo cow, oi thiity-five per centum on the capital, 
if we justly value each buffalo at twenty rupiyas, and sup- 
pose that the mciease of stock fully compensates foi the 
loss by moitality and accident. We make no account of 
the few male calves leaicd foi saciifices nor of those leaied 
foi laboui , because buffaloes aie laiely employed for bur- 
den 01 in the labouis of husbandly within the limits of 
Bengal piopei The piofits of kine, by the increase of 
stock, beai neaily the same piopoition to the capital which 
IS emplojed in the pm chase of the held. They certainly 
amount to thiitypei centum 

Cattle constitute the peasant’s wealth, and the pro- 
fits of stock would be gieatei, did the consumption of 
animalfood take off baiien cows and oxen which have passed 
then pi line This, indeed, cannot happen where the Hin- 
dus constitute the gieat mass of the geneial population, 
since they consider the slaughter of kme and the eatiug of 
cows fiesh as sinful But many tubes of Hindus, and 
even some Biahmens, have no objection to the use of other 
animal food At then enteitamments it is generally intiO' 
duced, by some it is daily eaten, and the institutes of their 
religion do lequiie that flesh should be tasted even by 
Biahmens at solemn saciifices, foibidding, however, the use 
of it unless joined with the perfoimance of such a saciifice. 
Daily practise, however, is not governed by lules of limit- 
ed cogency , and meat, (mutton and goat’s fiesh,) being 
moic than double the price of vegetable food, it cannot bo 
afibided as a common diet upon the usual eainiiigs of 
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lajbour. Whether this circumetuuce hau much influence, 
or whether entire abstinence from animal food be not 
.rather ascribable to the prevalence of superstitious preju- 
dices, may be questioned. Probably both have influence, 
though the latter has the greatest From whatever cause 
it arise, the consumption of animal-food is not so consider- 
able as to render the stock of sheep an object of general at- 
tention. Their wool supplies the home-consumption of 
blankets, but is too coarse, and produces too small a price 
to afford a large profit on this stock. 

The orchard is what chiefly contributes to attach the 
peasant to his native soil. He feels a superstitious pre- 
dilection fo^ the trees planted by his ancestor, and derives 
comfort and even profit from their fruit. Orchards of 
mango-trees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal. 
The delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is a whole- 
some variety in the diet of the Indian, and affords him 
gratification and even nourishment. The palmyra abounds 
in Bihar ; the juice extracted, by wounding its summit, 
becomes, when fermented, on intoxicating beverage, which 
is eagerly sought by numerous natives, who violate the 
precepts of both the Hindu and Mahomedan reli|;ions by 
the use of inebriating liquom. The coco-nut thrives in 
those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic ; 
this nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and 
is so much sought by the Indian, that it even becomes an 
object of exportation to distant provinces. The date-tree 
grows every where, but especially in Bihar ; the wounded 
. trunk of this tree yields a juice which is similar to that of 
the palmyra, and from which sugar is not unfirequently 
extracted. Plantations of areca are common in the 
centrical parts of Bengal , its nut, which is universally 
consumed throughout India, affords considerable profit to 
the planters. The bassia thrives even on the poorest soils, 
and abounds in the hiUy districts \ its inflated corols are 
esculent and nutritious, and yield by distillation an intoxi- 
cating spirit; and the oil which is expressed from its seed, is 
in mountainous countries a common substitute for butter. 
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Besides these, which are most common in the several 
provinces of Bengal, other trees are planted, but more 
sparingly, and that for the owner’s use only without any 
view of profit. The various sorts of useful trees, which 
either grow wild or thrive with little care, are too many 
to be enumerated in this place. But we must not quit 
the subject of plantations without remarking that clumps 
of bambus, which when once planted, continue to flourish 
so long as they are not too abruptly thinned, supply the 
peasant with materials for his buildings, and may also 
yield him profit. 

After this hasty sketch of the husbandman’s pursuits, it 
may be proper to notice more fully such productions of 
the soil as are the chief objects of the merchant’s attention 
in Bengal. 

The valuable articles of sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, 
indigo, and opium, being the principal dependence of the 
peasant for the supply of conveniences and for accession of 
wealth, are well deserving of particular consideration. 
Deriving a farther importance as they are the objects of 
external commerce, each would separately merit the 
amplest detail, both in regard to the present management 
of them and to the traffic which is carried on. But pre- 
cluded from undertaking the disquisition in the whole 
extent which the subject embraces, we may be contented 
with hasarding on each topic such observations as seem 
most material. 

Opium, it is well known, has been monopolised by Govern- 
ment. It is provided in the provinces of Bihar and 
Benares, and sold in Calcutta by public sale. For many 
reasons this monopoly seems less exceptionable than any 
other. It is doubtless a rational object of policy to dis- 
courage the interual consumption of a drug, which is so 
highly pernicious when employed for intoxication. It must 
not, however, be concealed, that, by the effect of the mono 
poly, Bihar has lost the market of the western • countries, 
which formerly were thence supplied, but which now 
raise as much as is consumed within their limits, and even 
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furnish some opium to the Biiti&h prormces Neverthe- 
less, if the fiist gioner leoeive, from the monopolist, as 
equitable payment as the competition of fiee trade could 
aifoid him, the monopoly cannot be deemed a public 
in]my , it only takes, foi the benefit of the state, ivhat 
otheiwise would affoid gam to a few intermediate 
tradeis 

When the diug was provided by contiact, the piiee paid 
to the fiist glower was regulated by the oontiaot made 
with Government The contiactor gave advances to such 
peasants as neic deaiious of imdertaking the cultuie, and 
received the law ]uice of poppy at the lates fived by his 
contract On a medium of these lates adverting to the 
quantity which may be estimated on each the law opium 
appeals to have been bought at the price of one rupiya for 
ten sixteenths of a sei, oi tor one pound and a quaitei 
neatly 

A learned and veiy ingenious inquiiei* estimated the 
piodueo of one aoie at sixty pounds of opium , but we 
think he must have been misled by the lesult of tiials on 
veiy feitile land in a foitunate season Such lufoimation 
as we have been able to obtaiu, ho* led us to estimate 
little moie than tout seis oi eight pounds of opium fiom a 
bigha lednced to the staudaid of foui cubits of the pole, oi 
loity yaids to the lope , and the cultiiator also leaps 
about seven seis of seed, which may bung eight anas, it 
sold foi food, 01 foi the oil that may be expiessed fiom 
It 

This pioduce, from a plant which requires a good soil 
well manuied, is by no means equal to the pioductioii of 
similai soils wheieou other valuable plants aie laised At 
the same time it lequues moie labour and attention and, 
in fact, that it is less piofitable is appaieiit fiom the cir- 
cumstance of the peasants not ambitiomng this culture, 
except in a few situations which aie peculiaily favourable 
to it In other places they either engage with reluctance. 


Or, Eeir. 
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01 from motives very different from that of the oxpceta- 
tioii of profit. *■ 

Many cultivators obtain from tho same land a crop of* 
pot-herbs, or some other early produce, before the season 
of sowing the poppy. It is reckoned a bad practice r 
whether it bo so or not, the labour of the culture is not 
diminished by having taken an early crop. The land must 
in either method be thorougMy broken and pulverised, for 
which purpose it must be ploughed twelve or fifteen times ; 
this work is succeeded by that of disposing the field for 
irrigation : several w'eediugs, a dressing of manure, and 
frequent watering, employ much labour ; but the most 
tedious occupation is that of gathering the opium, which, 
for more than a fortnight, employs several persons in 
making incisions in each capsule in the evening and scrap- 
ing off tho exuded juice in the morning. If the greater 
labour be considered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, 
reckoned at seven rupiyas eight anas, is not more advan- 
tageous than the cultivation of corn : even computed at 
sixteen rupiyas, according to the estimate of produce above 
quoted, still it is less profitable than sugar-cane and 
mulberry. 

But, in the culture of opium, there are circumstancea 
which may, and which, in some places actually do, render 
it alluring. In estimating the medium produce, we ad- 
verted to the accidents of season, to which this delicate 


* To obtain, by accepting advances, an immodiato supply of 
money when urgently wanted, or for the aid and countenance of the 
agent or contractor, if they have any point to contend or litigate 
with their landlord. It may be likewise noticed, that the oontrac- 
tors formerly hold the peasants bound, if they .planted poppy ono 
season, to continue to do so in the following year. When this 
point was decided agaiuet the contractors, they required that a 
peasant, who relinquished the culture of opium, should resign the 
land, on which he had formerly planted poppy, to any other 
peasant willing to eugage for the production of opium. It is 
obvious, that this also must operate as very cOoctual means ot 
Goiiipalslon. The system of coutractiug for Uic. piovisiou cl upium 
has boeu niscly ahoudoued. 
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plant is particulai'ly liable from insects, wind, hail, oi- 
unseasonable rain. The produce seldom squares witlithi 
true average, but commonly runs in extremes : while ono 
cultivator is disappointed, another reaps immense gain ^ 
one season does not pay the labour of the culture, another, 
peculiarly fortunate, enriches all the cultivators. This 
circumstance is well suited to allure man, ever confident of 
personal good fortune. 

The preparation of the raw opium is under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the agent or of the contractor. It 
consists in evaporating, by exposure to the sun, the watery 
particles, which are replaced by oil of poppy-seed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the resim Tho opium is then formed 
into cakes, and covered with the petals of the poppy ; and, 
when sufficiently dried, it is packed in chests, with frag- 
ments of the capsules from which poppy-seeds have been 
thrashed out. 

This preparation, though simple, requires texpert work- 
men able to detect the many adulterations which are prac- 
tised on the raw juice, ^e adulteration of prepared 
opium is yet more difficult to discover. It has been Bup» 
posed to bo commonly vitiated with an extract from the 
leaves and stalk of tho poppy, and with gum of tho 
mimosa; other foreign admixtures have been conjectured, 
such as cow-dung, gums, and resins, of various sorts, and 
parched rice. 

The facility of adulterating opium, and tho consequent 
necessity of precautions against such frauds, are ciroum- 
stanoes which would justify the monopoly, were it oven 
objectionable on other considerations. In a free com- 
merce, tho quality might probably bo moro debased to tho 
injury of the export-trade. This subjeot we shall havo 
occasion to resume. 

Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to India, as well as 
to Europe, before the disooveiy of Amerioa. It appears, 
from a proolamation of Jahangir, mentioned by that prince 
iu his own memoirs, that it was introduced by Europeans 
into India, either in his or in tho preceding reign. Tho 
truth of this is not impeached by the cii’cumstaucc of tho 
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Biudus Laving names for the plant in their own language; 
those names, not excepting the Sanscrit, seem to be cor- 
rupted from the European denomination of it, and are not 
to be found in any old composition. However, the practice 
of inhaling the smoke of hemp leaves and other intoxicat- 
ing drugs is antient and for this reason, the use of 
tobacco, when once introduced, soon became general 
throughout India. The plant is now cultivated in every 
part of Hindustan. 

It requires as good a soil as opium, and the ground 
must be as well manured. Though it be not absolutely 
limited to the same provinces, its culture does firevail 
mostly in the northern and western districts. It is thinly 
scattered in the southern and eastern provinces. In these, 
it is seldom seen but upon made ground; in those it 
occupies the greatest part of the rich land, which is 
interspersed among the habitations of the peasantry. 

I The culture is laborious, as it requires the ground to bo 
thoroughly broken by repeated ploughinga The tobacco, 
though transplanted, needs one or two weedings and a 
hand-hocing. It is frequently visited by the labourer to 
nip the heads of young plants, and afterwards to pick off 
the decayed leavea But the crop is gathered with little 
labour, and the drying of the tobacco does not employ 
much time ; for it is dried by simple exposure to the open 
air, either on beds of grass or on ropes ; it is, however, 
removed under shelter daring the great heat of the day 
and the heavy dew of tLe night. • 

The whole expense of the culture, upon an average of 
the districts where it moat prevails, and which are among 
the cheapest of Bengal, does' not exceed four rupiyas per 
bigha, although land, appropriated for tobacco, be rated at 
a high rent. The produce, estimated at five and a half 
mans from a bigha of the standard of / four cubits to the 
pole, and this quantity, valued at one rupiya per man, 
shews tobacco to be a very profitable culture. Accordingly 
it is eagerly pursued, although the cultivators do not ac- 
knowledge so lai-ge a profit. Upon the result of dfrect 
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inqnliie?, wo miglit Inve "stated the pjoJncc at no inric 
than three mans and a half, and the actual disbiuscmcnt° 
for labour and rent were estimated on the same mfoima- 
tion at two rupiyas and a half But, when this was com- 
paied with other less laborious cultivation, the expense 
seemed greatly under rated At the same time we were 
led by small trials to doubt tho information which we had 
received respecting tho produce. An accident, affording tho 
opportunity of ascertaining tho quantity of tobacco ac- 
tually obtained ffom a considerable quantity of land, 
suggested the collection which has been adopted by 
us 

* 

TIrough it rcquuc an excellent soil, tobacco might be 
produced in the gicatest abundance to supply the coii- 
sumptioir^of Europe Raised, cheaply, it would yield a 
considerable proht to the exporter upon moderate freight. 
Small experiments have boon made Of then success we 
are not accurately informed , but wo have reason to 
suppose, that tho tobacco of Bengal was not of the 
quality or had not the preparation which are dosiiod by 
the European consumer Yet it cannot bo doubted, that, 
under the immediate direction of persons sufliciently ac- 
quainted with the quality that is picfcncd lu foreign 
markets, tobacco might be raised to suit them at no greater 
expense than in the picscnt management and, if it were 
provided purposely for exportation, it would bo invested 
with a less ad.vancQ on the original cost, than it can have 
been jot procured at a market remote from tho place of 
growth, after passing through the hands of intoimcdiato 
doalcib, who trade on small capitals, and who, therofoie, 
need laigc profits. 

Tobacco might bo shipped at tho rate of thieo current 
rupiyas and a half, or (including ovciy ohaige for duties 
and agency m Calcutta) at less than four cnrieut rupiyas 
for a man. fho best tobacco beats a greatei but aibitraiy 
value , tho woist, on the contrary, costs much less we 
take tho usual piicc of a middle sort, and suppose that it 
canbe ihipitd at that latt, and that it could support a 
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competition with the ordinary kinds imported into England 
from North America. 

Ono ton, or 27 mans, at four Ct Rs. per man, 

108 Ct. Rs. ... ... ... ,£10 16 0 


Interest and iusnrance, at fifteen per centum... 1 12 6 
Freight payable in England, at six pounds 
sterling ... ... ... 6 0 0 


* 


£18 

8 

6 

Sold at thirty shillings per cwt.. 

exclusive of 




customs and cxciso 

£28 0 0 




Charges of merchandise, &c., as 





reckoned by the India Company 





on other goods, at threo per cen- 





tum ... 

0 Id 9 






- 27 

5 

3 

Profit ... ... 

... 

£8 

16 

9 


If freight must be paid at £15 per ton, a loss would be 
sustained, unless the tobacco equal tho best sorts that are 
imported from America. 

Excepting tobacco, which is exotic in Indio, this fruit- 
ful region seems to have been the parent-country 
of most productions, which were once ranked among 
luxuries, but which arc now become necessaries of lifo. The 
sugar-cane, whoso very name was scarcely known by 
the antient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly 
throughout Bengal'^ in tho remotest times. From India 
it was introduced into Arabia, and thence into Europe and 
Africa. It is said, by some authors, to have beon indi- 

* Gaur, the antient name of tho capital of Bengal, and of the ' 
provinoc itself, is apparently derived from Gar, which, both in the 
antient and modern languages of India, signifies raw sugar. From 
the Sanscrit term for manufactured sugar (Sorcara) are derived thtf 
Persian, Greek, Latin, and modern European, names of the cane 
and its produce. Even the Arabic term may be also deduced from 
another Sanscrit word (o’band}, which bears the same significa- 
tion. 
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genou 3 in America ; this opinion might perhaps be disput* 
ed, for historical facts seem to contradict it. Certain it is, 
that the cane was carried in the year 1506 from the 
Canaries to St Domingo, where the firsts sugar-work was 
BOOH after erected by an enterprising Spaniard. The culti- 
vation was pursued with suph success in the islands, and 
on the continent of South America, that the produce soon 
undersold the sugar of other countries ; and the importa- 
tion of it from India, which \fas shortly afterwards dis- 
continued by the Portuguese, has only lately been revived. 

A sudden rise in the price of sugar in Great Britain, 
partly caused by a failure in the crops of the West Indies, 
and partly by the increasing consumption of this article 
throughout Europe, was felt as a serious evil by the British 
nation. Their eyes were turned for relief towards Bengal, 
and not in vain. An immediate supply was obtained 
from this country ; and the exportation of sugar from 
Bengal to Europe, which bad commenced a few years 
earlier, still continues, and wiU, it is hoped, be annually, 
increased to meet the growing demand for it, and to benefit, 
in common with the West-India islands, by the advanced 
price which it bears in the markets of Europe. 

From Benares to Bengpur, fr'om tho borders of Assam to 
those of Catac, there is scarcely a district in Bengal or its 
dependent provinces wherein the sugar-cane docs not flourish. 
It thrives most especially in the provinces of Benares, 
Bihar, Bengpur, Birbhum, Birdwan, and Mednipur; it is 
successfully cultivated in all, and there seem to be no 
other bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal 
than tho limits of the demand and consequent vend of it. 
The growth for home-consunqttion and for the inland trade 
is vast, and it only needs encouragement to equal the 
demand of Europe also. 

It is cheaply produced and frugally manufactured. Baw 
sqgar, prepared iu a mode peculiar to India, but analogous 
to the process of making muscovado, costs less than five 
shillings sterling per cwt. An equal quantity of muscovado 
sugar might bo here made at little more than this cost ; 
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vhcrcas, in tho British West Indies it cannot bo afforded 
for faix times that price. So great a disproportion will cease to 
appear surprising, when tho relative circumstances of the 
two countries shall have been duly weighed and imparti^ly 
considered. Agriculture is here conducted with most fri^l 
simplicity. The necessaries of life ate cheaper in India 
than in any other commercial country and cheaper in Bengal 
than in any other province of India. The simplest diet and 
most scanty clothing suffice to the peasant, and the price 
of labour is consequently low. Every implement used in 
tillage is proportionably cheap, and cattle arc neither dear 
to the purchaser nor expensive to the owner. The pre- 
paration of sugar is equally simple and devoid of expense. 
The manufacture is unincumbered with costly works. His 
dwelling is a straw hut ; his machinery and utensUs consist 
of a mill, constructed on the simplest plan, and a few 
earthen pots. In short, he requires little capital, and is 
fiilly rewarded with an inconsiderable advance on the first 
value of tho cane. 

Tho same advantages do not exist in the West Indies. 
It is worthy of observation, that the labour of tho negro 
constitutes more than three-fifths of the cost of sugar in 
Jamaica. So that, if the West-Indian planter wqre even 
able to substitute straw huts for his expensive buHdings, 
or simple implements and earthen vessels for his mtricate 
machinery and costly apparatus, still the price of labour 
would be an insuperable bar to a successful competition. 
Independently of calculation and oomparison, it is obvious, 
that the labour of a slave must be much dearer than that 
of a freeman, since the original purchase will always form 
a heavy chai^o, from which hired labour is exempt More- 
over, the West-Indian slave has no incentive for exertion ; 
nor can ho be roused to it, by the smart of recent chastise- 
ment or the dread of impending punishment 

Slavery, indeed, is not known in Bengal. Throughout 
some districts, the labours of husbandry are executed chiefly 
by bond-servonta In certain provinces, the ploughmen are 
mostly slaves of the peasants for whom they labour ; but, 
treated bj their masters more like hcicditai'y Bei\ants, or 
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like maneipated binds, than like piircbascd slaves, they 
labour with cheerful diligonee and unforced zeal. 

In some places, also, the land-holders have a claim to 
the servitude of thousands among the inhabitants of their 
estates. This claim, which is seldom enforced, and which 
in many instances is become wholly obsolete, is founded 
on some traditional rights acquired many generations ago, 
in a state of society difTcront from the present : and , slaves 
of this description do in fact enjoy every privilege of a 
freeman except the name j or, at the worst they must be 
considered as villains 'attached to the glebe, rather than 
as bondmen labouring for the sole benefit of their owners. 
Indeed, throughout India, the relation of master and slave 
appears to impose the duty of protection and cherishment 
on the master, as much as that of fidelity and obedience 
on the slave, and their mutual conduct is consistent nith 
the sense of such an obligation; since it is marked with 
gentleness and indulgence on the one aide, and with zeal 
and loyalty on the other. 

Though we admit the fact, that slaves may be found in 
Bengal among the labourers in husbandry, yet in most 
provinces none but freemen arc occupied in the business of 
agriculture. The price of their daily labour, when paid in 
money, may be justly estimated at little more than one 
ana sica, but less than two-pence sterling. In cities and 
large towns the hire of a day-labourer is indeed greater ; 
because provisions are there dearer, and the separation of 
the man from his family renders larger earnings necessary 
to their support: but, even in the neighbourhood of 
Oalcutta, men may be hired for field-labour at the rate of 
two rupiyas and a half per mensem, which is equivalent 
to two-penco half penny per diem. Compare this with the 
price of labour in the West Indies, or compare with it the 
still cheaper hire of labour by a payment in kind, a mode 
which is customaiy throughout Bengal. The aUowanoc of 
grain, usually made to strong labourers, cannot bo valued 
at more than one ana, and does in reality cost the husband- 
man much less. The average would scarcely exceed a 
penny half penny In sIkuI, vitutd iii evoij way, labeiu? 
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'is six times, perhaps tea times, dearer in the West ladies 
than in Bengal 

In the warmth of controversy, some advocates for the 
West-Indian islands averred the general' imbecility of the 
natives of these provinces and their deficiency in toil and 
exertion. This objection does not require a formal refuta- 
tion; we need only refer those, who entertain doubts on 
this subject, to the numerous and beautiful manufactures of 
Bengal, and to the daily proofs which its inhabitants give 
of patient labour and imitative genius. In other pleas, 
brought forward by those who contend for the right of the 
West-Indian merchants to the monopoly of sugar, Bengal 
seems to be considered by them as a forei^,and tributary 
country, whose industry should be suppressed' and dis- 
couraged, if it can, by any means, clash with the interest 
of particular colonies. But this can no longer be oonsideF- 
ed as a mere subjugated country, from which Great Britain 
draws a precarious and temporary tribute. It is now inth 
mately connected, and ought to be firmly incorporated, 
with the empire, of which it forms a considerable branch, 
and to the support of which it largely contributea The 
government of that empire has as obvious an interest im 
promoting its prosperity, as in studying the welfare of 
other provinces subject to Great Britain.. 

Convinced, as they doubtless are, that England' may 
receive sugar from Bei^al without any real injury to the 
West-Indian Islands, the Government will surely tolerate 
and even encourage, the importation of it from Bengal 
For this purpose it is only neoessary to equalise the duties, 
and permit the sugar to be conveyed on private shipping. 
The effects of such an equitable arrangement may be made 
. evident, by computing the cost of sugar shipped'in Bengal 
and the rate at which it might be delivered by the British 
merchant to the English consumer. We shall obviate the 
'posubility of any objection to the grounds of this calcula- 
tion, by assuming the price actually paid in Calcutta for 
the best clayed sugar, instead of the estimated rate at 
which muscovado could be afforded. It would not bo 
( 11 ) 
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unreasonable, in estimating the future cost of sugar on the 
supposition of a regular and extensive demand, to make a 
suitable deduction for greater cheapness in consequence 
of more universal cultivation ; since the manufacturer and 
merchant, dealing more largely, would be contented with 
smaller profits on quicker returns. Great improvement, 
too, may be expected in the manufacture of it ; but, al- 
though this be sufficiently probable, it may be more satis- 
factory to- ground the present estimate on the price paid 
in Calcutta, previously to the great enhancement caused 
by the late extraordinary demand. 

On a retrospect to the period when the cultivation and 
manufacture kept pace with the wants of the market, we 
may justly state the average cost of the best clayed sugar 
in Calcutta at six sica rupiyas for the- factory man.* At 
this rate, a cargo of five hundred tons, imported in Loudon, 
should cost the English merchant less than 36 b. a cwb, 
exclusive of duties and charges in England. 

16,000 factory ms. at 6 Sa. Bs. ... 90,000 0 
Export-duties and fees ... 2,362 8 
Packing, porterage,and boat- 
hire ... ... 5,418 12 

Commission on 90,000 Sa. 

Bs. at 5 pet centum ... 4,500 0 

12,281 4 


1,02,281 4 11,864 12 
Freight, at 6L per ton ... ... 3,000 0 

Insurance on the outlay, at 10 per centum ... 1,186 9 

Interest on the some, at 5 per centum, for a 
year 

»■« eaa 652 10 


£16,703 11 


* We take a much higher rate than the average of many years 
would suggest, to avoid any cavils against our estimate. Sugar 
might probably be shipped for less than six lupiyas per man. 
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Duty on 475 tons at 15s. as is paid 
on West-Indian sugar ...7,125 0 

Charges of merchaudise, dec., as reckon- 
ed by the Indian Company, at 3 per 
centum on the value * ... 997 10 



8,122 

10 

£24,826 

1 

Deduct from the quantity ori^nally shipped, 5 



per centum for wastage and uncovered risks. 



the remaining 475 tons will produce, at 70 



shillings the cwt ... 

33,250 

0 

Profit 

£8,423 

19 

Compare herewith an estimate grounded on 

the present 

rates of freight and customs : 



500 tons of clayed sugar shipped in Calcutta for 

11,864 

12 

Freight, at 151. per ton 

7,500 

0 

.Insurance on the outlay, at 10 per centum ... 

1,186 

9 

Interest ou the same, at 5 per centum for a 



ycnv ••• ••• 

662 

10 


£21,203 11 


Duty on 475 ton of sugar, at £37 
16 3 per centum ad valorem, as is 
now paid on East-Indian sugar... 12,572 13 
Charges of merchandise, &c. ... 997 10 

13,570 3 

34,773 14 

Amount of the sales ... 33,250 0 

Loss ... £1,623 14 


Hence it is evident that the exporter from Bengal, so 
long as he must pay 221. 10s. or even 151. per ton for 
freight, and £37 16 3 per centum ad valorem for 
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duties of custom,* can resort to the English market 
then only when sugar sells for more than eighty 
shillings the cwt., including duties ; but if ho were at 
liberty to provide freight on the lowest terms for which 
he could obtain it, and if duties were equalised, he might 
derive profit by selling clayed sugar for sixty shillings the 
cwt, and muscovado for much less. Hitherto the very 
enhanced price of sugar in England has encouraged 
the importation of it from Bengal, in spite of unequal 
duties and excessive freight Remove these disadvan* 
tages, and Bengal will supply Great Britain, at a cheap 
rate, with a part of what the calls of the English market 
require, and will, thereby, prevent the exaction of an inor- 
dinate profit on the sugar produced in the West Indies. 

Let us now pass to another production, for the sale of 
which also India maintains a competition with the Islands 
of America, 

Cotton is cultivated throughout Bengal Formerly the 
produce was nearly equal to the consumption, and very 
little was imported by sea or brought from inland coun- 
tries. But the increase of manufiiotures, or. the decline of 
cultivation, has now given rise to a very large importation 
from the banks of the Jamuna and from the Dekhin. It is 
there raised so much more cheaply than in Bengal, that it 
supports a successful competition, notwithstanding the 
heavy expenses of distant transport by land and water ; 
and undersells cotton of a middle quality in those very 
provinces where this article was heretofore abundantly pro- 
duced. A fine sort of ootton is still grown in the eastern, 

, -districts of Bengal for the most delicate manufactures ; and 
a coarse kind is gathered, in every part of the province, 
from plants thinly iutetspersed in fields of pulse or grain. 
This last kind is almost exclusively employed in the 
coarsest manufactures for home-consumption ; and the 
cotton, imported through the Doab, chiefly supplies the 
looms at which better cloths are wove. 

* The duties are paid in Rugiond by the purchaser, bat the 
charge in effect falls upon the impottcr. 
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T^everal species and numerous varieties of the plant 
aftbrd this useful production. Some sorts are undoubtedly 
indigenous in America ; others are certainly natives of 
India. Whether exotic or indigenous in Arabia, it has 
been long known there : the culture was thence introduced 
into the Levant; and the produce, with its Arabic name,* 
was conveyed into Europe. But India has, in all 
times, been the country most celebrated for cotton 
manufactures ; and even now, although the skill 
and ingenuity of British artisans have been exerted 
in the improvement of this important branch of ma> 
nufacture^ the finest muslins of Bengal remain still 
unrivalled by the fabrics of Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding this inferiority in muslins, and the dis^ 
advantage of dearer manufacture in other sorts, the estab- 
lishments formed in Great Britain for cotton have added 
greatly to the prosperity of British commerce, and well 
deserve the encouragement which they receive. In the 
infancy of the manufacture, the West Indies abundantly 
supplied the raw material which was required. None was 
received from Bengal ; and even Surat did not gain a new 
mart for its cotton, but continued to supply China and 
other countries, where the merchants of Bombay had been 
long accustomed to find a vend for this production. But 
the increasing wants of Great Britain soon began to exceed 
what the West Indies were able to furnish, A consequent 
enhancement of price induced some enterprising merchants 
to send cotton, from Surat and Bombay, to Europe. The 
adventure was successful, and has been followed by similar 
experiments fi:om Bengal to England and to Chino. Theso 
have been rewarded with profit ; and the exportation of 
cotton-wool now promises to become a permanent branch 
of trade. 

Should the husbandmen of Bengal find encouragement 
to resume the extensive culture of this production, the 
foreign demand will become the source of great accession 

* The names of cotton in moat languages of Europe are ob- 
viously derived from the Arabic Kutn, 
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dF \reaUll to this province ; or, should the competition of 
cotton imported from Agra continue to impede the culti- 
vation it in Bengal, still benefit will be derived to both 
countries &om the commerce of an article in such general 
request 

Different sorts, very unequal in quality, are imported 
into Bengal ; the best is brought by land from Nagpur, in 
the Dekhin, to Mirzapttr, in the province of Benares, which 
town is the principal mart of cotton. Its average-price 
may be there reckoned at sixteen to eighteen rupiyas for 
100 pounds by weight, or 4 6 per cwt, nearly. The 
usual contract for its transportation from Nagpur to 
Mirzapur, a distance whichj by the shortest route, exceeds 
four hundred miles, is thirty-four rupiyas for 500 pounds 
laden upon one ox.* This, it is true, includes duties levied 
on the road; we shall therefore, instead of inferring 
the prime cost from these grounds of computation, state 
(he usual price at Nagpur, upon the result of direct in- 
quiries at an avert^e-price which, reduced to English 
weight and money, is equivalent to two-pence half-penny 
for one avoirdupois pound. 

The next sort of cotton is imported at the same mart 
from Jalwen, a town situated to the westward of the 
Jamuna river, and not very distant from the city of Calpi. 
It is transported by land from that town to Canhpur, on the 
Ranges ; a distance little exceeding seventy milea , From 
Canhpur it is brought to Mirzapur by water, and there 
sells, on a medium, for two pounds sterling a cwt. nearly. 
The market, it should be remarked, is very fluctuating ; 
and has been known to vary within few months 
from eleven to twenty-two rupiyas the man; but the 
average here assumed will not be found, upon the minutest 
inquiry, to deviate much from the most strict accuracy. 

* Small oxen carry a less load, and their hire is reduced accord- 
ingly. A large ox, able to carry 600 poands in journeys 
of eight or ten miles a day, may he hired, for the transport of 
merchandise between Mirzapur and Nagpur, at the rate of twenty 
rupiyas, exolusive of duties. 
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Another sort, of nearly equal value in the Indian market, 
bat certainly superior iu the length and fineness of its staple, 
is brought, by a land-carriage, of more than five hundred 
miles, from Ameraweti, a well-known mart in the Dekhiu, 
situated about thirty miles south of the city of Ellchpur. 
The prime cost, reduced to English money, is less than two- 
pence for an avoirdupois pound ; as it sells at Mirzapur 
for the same price with that which is brought from Jalwen, 
or at most five per centum dearer. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the places whence 
cotton is imported. The chief mart for that which is 
produced in the province of Agra is Hat’hms, near the 
Jumuna river. It is thence conveyed, by an easy land- 
carriage for a hundred miles, to Ferrukhabad on the 
Ganges, and from that city by water to Mirzapur, where it 
usually sells for £ 1 13 per cwt. A better sort from Cuch- 
’hora fetches a superior price, and may be estimated at 
the average-rate of £ 1 16 per cwt. 

We have noticed this difference in the quality of various 
sorts of cotton imported into this province, for the purpose 
of showing that such kinds as shall be found best suited 
to the different wants of manufactures in Great Britain 
may, it is presumed, be now procurable in Bengal If any 
sort be requisite, which is not now grown in countries 
contiguous to Bengal, the cultivation of it might doubtless 
be diffused there without difficulty. A perennial species, 
which produces cotton of uncommon beauty and excellence, 
has been already introduced from the Island of Bourbon. 
An enterprising individual actually formed a considerable 
plantation of it in the province of Benares. Though his 
experiment was not successful, other species, at the soma 
or in other places, may, perhaps, be advantageouedy ia> 
troduoed. 

The value of those sorts of cotton which have been 
hitherto exported from Bengal, is now ascertained by suffi- 
cient experience. The cotton of India appears to have 
an acknowledged superiority over that of the Levant, and 
equals in the British market some of the imports from. 
Spanish America and the Brazils. Were it as well cleaned. 
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ft would support a better competition than it uow does 
with the produce of the West-Indiau Islands ; and if 
freight from Bengal and Bombay to England were reduced 
to an ec[uitable rate, it would successfully rival all other 
countries, even though the price of cotton-wool in Qreat 
Britain should return to the former level. An estimate 
of the expense, for which it may be landed in England, 
will confirm the opinion which we have now hasarded. 

The price of the best cotton at the mart of Mirzapur 
has been estimated by us at £ 2 4 6 ; that of the lowest 
quality of good cotton at £1 13. The cost of conveying 
it by water to Calcutta is thirty rupiyas for 100 large 
mans, or ISs fid. for a ton. But it may be more advise- 
able to take the average-price of the Calcutta market. 
This would be highly rated for the best sort at £2 15 the 
cwt. and for the other at £2 5 ; we shall, however, ground 
computations on these prices : 

1,140 bales of cotton, containing 4,000 owt, 
nearly, provided at £2 15 per owt ... £11,000 0 
Freight for 570 tons by measurement, at £15 
per ton ... ... ... 8,550 0 

Duties on the export from Calcutta at Sa. 

Ea l,7fi2 ... ... ... 204 8 

Screwing, packing, porterage, boat-hire, ikc., Sa. 

Es. 5,021 ... ... ... 590 10 

Insurance on £20,000, at £10 ... ... 2,000 0 

Commission on £11,000 at five per centum ... 550 0 

£22,894 18 

Consequently, the cost of ootton-wool imported from Bengal 
into England, exclusive of charges at London, is £5 14 6 
per cwt. or 12^d. the pound. Were freight reduced to 
six pounds for a ton, the saving in that charge, with 
insurance, would amount to £5,630, and the best cotton 
would therefore cost the importer 9^ the pound. His 
farther saving in the first purchase, and subsequent 
charges ou the second sort of cotton, would amount to 
little more than £2,350. This, consequently, would cost 
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Ilim, at the present rate of freight, eleven pence the pound ; 
or, when the hire of tonnage becomes cheaper, eight pence. 
He would derive ample profit by selling at sixteen or seven- 
teen pence for the pound, defraying, however, the India- 
Gompany’s duty and the charges of merchandise in London. 
Since the best sort, before mentioned, would produce 
a higher price, and command a more oertainmarket, than the 
sorts which have been hitherto tried, we are disposed to hops 
fha{ Bengal would be found capable ,of supporting a suo- 
oessful competition, in the British market, with the Levant, 
with SpanishNAmerica, and with all other foreign countries, 
which now rival the British West Indies in the English 
market. 

Europe was antiently supplied with silk through the 
medium of Indian commerce. But, according to most 
authors, it was the produce of China only, and even there 
was sparingly produced. Were the fact important, it 
might be shewn, that the culture was not unknown to the 
eastern parts of Hindustan. For the antient language of 
India has names for the silk- worm and for manufactured 
silk; and, among the numerous tribes of Hindus, derived 
from the mixture of the original tribes, there are two 
classes, whose appropriated occupations (whence, too, they 
derive their appellations) were the feeding of silk-worms 
and the spinning of silk. 

The excessive price which silk bore in Europe, wheu it 
could be obtained only through the commerce of India, 
rendered this the most valuable article of oriental traffic. 
The silk-worm, long since introduced into Greece, after- 
wards propagated in Italy, and more lately in France, left 
India deprived of its exclusive commerce in silk. Bengal 
has now recovered a share in the supplying of this pro- 
duction ; but, unless we are misinformed, the raw silk of 
Bengal bears in the European market a price some- 
what inferior to that of the best Italian silk. 
As the filatures of Italy have been copied in Bengal, 
it does not occur to us that we ought to 
ascribe this inferiority to defective manufacture. It has 
( 12 ) 
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been thought that the best silk is not obtained from worms 
fed on the sort of mulberry which is commonly cultivated 
in Bengal. Experiment has seemed to confirm this notion, 
and possibly the management of the silk-worm may be like- 
wise defective. That this may be the more easily ascer- 
tained, we shall fully describe the present managementj 
although this detail will leave us no room to notice a 
curious topic, namely, that of silk obtained from wild 
worms, and from those which are fed on other plants 
besides mulberry. It is a subject interesting as well as 
curious, since much silk of this kind supplies home-con- 
sumption, much is imported fiiom the countries situated on 
the north-east border of Bengal, and on the southern 
frontier of Benares; much is exported, wrought and un- 
wrought, to the western parts of India : and some enters 
into manufactures, which are said to be greatly in request 
in Europe. 

To plant a new field, the waste-land is opened with the 
spade in the month of April ; good soil is brought, and 
enough is thrown on the field to raise it one culut. The 
ground is well broken with the plough, and levelled with 
an implement, which in form resembles a ladder, but which 
supplies the place of a harrow. The mulberry is planted 
in October ; the dips are out a span long, and are thrown 
into a hole and covered from the sun ; they are continually 
watered until at the end of a fortnight^ they begin to 
vegetate. They are now transplanted into the field, in 
holes distant a span from each other, and nearly one span 
deep ; four or five cuttings are placed obliquely in each 
hole, which is then fiUed up so as to cover the slips with a 
finger of earth closely pressed down. So soon as the plants 
appear in December, or January, the field is weeded In 
April, when they are grown to the height of a cubit, they 
are topped, so as to leave a stem one hand high ; otherwise 
it is thought that the leaves would be bitter and hard, and 
that the worms would refuse them. A hand-hoeing is now 
given, and a fortnight afterwards the leaves are ready for 
use. The plant is then cut down a little above the root 
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and the silk-worms are fed with the leaves ; the field is 
weeded, if necessary, and another crop is obtained in June, 
and a third in July ; but the leaves only of this last crop 
are gathered, without cutting the stem, because that opera- 
tion at so late a season would, it is apprehended, injure the 
plant. The field is again weeded, and a fourth crop is 
ready in September ; after gathering it the ground is 
ploughed four times with two ploughs, and levelled with 
the implement above-mentioned. In November, a hand- 
hoeing assists vegetation, and accelerates the best crop, 
which is out in December ; this is followed by a hand- 
hoeing and weeding, and is succeeded by another crop in 
March. The same course recommences ; and the field, if • 
BufiSoiently attended and laboured, will continue to be 
productive during many years. 

Five varieties of silk-worms are distinguished*; the kind, 
which, as its name indicates, seems to be thought native, 
is preferred.* The balls, preserved for the grain, are kept 
in bags suspended to the roof of the peasant’s hut ; 
when the insect is ready to burst its prison, a few cods are 
placed in a large basket on one shelf of a frame provided 
for the nurture of the worm. The frame in common use 
consists of sixteen shelves placed in a shed upon vessels 
filled with water, by way of precaution against ants. After 
the moths quit their oovering,t attendance is required to 
move the males, so soon as their functions have been per- 
formed, and the females, when they have produced their 
eggs. The basket is carnally covered with a doth, and 
in a fortnight the worm quits the egg. They are first fed 
with leaves chopped -very fine;. as they advance in their 
growth, they are dispersed into more baskets on the several 
shelves of the frame, and are supplied with leaves cut in 
larger pieces, and latterly with whole leaves, until the 

* It la called dtii. Whether this and other eorta be only 
varieties of the Bombyz Mori (as is probable), or different 
species, we have not learnt. The wild silk-worms seem to be 
different. 

t From the perforated balls, a coarse silk is obtained, which is 
known in the home-commerce by the name of Nat, 
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period vhen tbe insect quits its food ; as soon as it recom.' 
mences eating, branohes of mulberry are thrown on with 
the leaves upon them, and the inseots eat with eagerness, 
and soon fill the baskets on the whole number of shelves : 
they arrive at their full size in little more than a month 
from their birth ; and, changing their skins for tire last 
time, are disposed to begin their conea They are now 
removed to baskets divided into spiral compartments, 
where they spin their webs and cover themselves with silk. 
When the cone is completed, a few are set apart for propsr 
gation, and the rest are exposed to the heat of the sun for 
the pm'pose of killing the chrysalis. 

The peasants sell the cones to the filatures, most of 
which are in the employ of the Company. Fiom the 
rejected balls, they wind silk by the following process. The 
cones must be allowed to cool after exposure to the sun ; 
the excretions of the worms are collected from the feeding- 
baskets, and thrown into a hole dug for that purpose. The 
balls of silk are put into the hole, which is carefully 
covered up. In two days the cones are taken out and 
boiled in an earthen vessel, and the silk is wound off 
by a hand-reel or by the common one, both of which are 
simple, and do not differ materially from the machines 
used for the some purpose in Europa From the fur picked 
off the cones, a coarse silk is spun, which is used for 
making carpets and for other purposes. 

In the districts to which our inquiries respecting silk 
have been limited, the culture of the mulberry is estimated 
at fifteen rupiyas fourteen anas, and the produce at nineteen 
rupiyas eight anas for the bigha.* From the apparent pro- 


* First planting for a field of one bigba. 
Cost of malberry-oattingB 
Eight plonghings, with two ploughs eai 
four anas 

Expense of planting the slips 
Two hand-hoeings ... 

Weeding twice ... 

Bent ... „ 

Total outlay before a crop be obtained 


Sa. Es. As, 

... 1 
at 

0 

... 2 

0 

... 2 

0 

... 2 

8 

... 2 

0 

... i 

0 

^ 13 

8 
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fit of three rupiyas and ten anas must be deducted the 
superintendence of the culture, and some labour which is 
not provided for in the estimate ; such as that of gathering 
the crop and transporting it. 

The peasant, who feeds his own silk-worms, gives 
full employment to his family ; how far their labour 
is rewarded may be judged &om the usual estimation 
of the produce of silk. A frame, filled with worms from 
640 cones, produces near fifty pounds weight of balls 
of silk, after consuming ten loads of mulberry 
leaves ; conseq^uently one hundred weight and a half of 
'cones, or two mans nearly, may be obtained from the 
produce of one bigha of land : the best cones may be sold 
to the filatures at the rate of eighteen sers for a rupiya ; 
but a deduction must be made herefrom for such 
balls of silk as are of inferior quality. We have not 
materials for estimating the expense and produce of filatures. 
With the hand-reel, two sera (or four pounds avoirdupois) 
of aUk are obtained from a man of cones. This reel is 
tedious in its operation j but labour with it is paid no 


Assval, 

Four plougbings, as before. 
Two hand-boeings 
Weeding five times 


1 0 
2 8 
5 0 


Bent ... ... ••• * 0 

Use of money, at twenty-five per centum 
on the first outiay ... 3 6 


8 8 


7 6 


Annual produce, if the plant be sold, (as is 
frequently practised). 

In December, 7 loads of plant, (each load as 
much as one labourer carries,) at 1 rnpiya . 7 0 

March ... ... 64 do- at 8 anas ... 2 12 

May ... ... 5 do. at 8 — ... 2 8 

June ... ... 4 do. at 8 — ... 2 0 

July ... ... 6 do, at 8 — ... 3 0 

September .« djdo. at8 — ... 2 4 


15 14 


19 
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better than that of spinning cotton-yam, namely, about 
one rupiya and a half for a ser of yam. However, the 
charges of filatures cannot be much greater ; and making 
an aiowanoe for the proportion of inferior silk reserved for 
Indian consumption, and similar to what is known in 
Europe by the name of floretta, the prime cost of filature- 
silk, shipped for Europe, need not exceed ten current 
rupiyas for a ser j if it sella on a medium at twenty-five 
shillings for the great pound, it might afford a considerable 
profit* 

The manufacture of indigo appears to have been known 
and practised in India at the earliest period. fVom this 
country, whence the dye obtains its uame,t Europe was 
antiently supplied with i^ until the produce of America 
engrossed the market Within a very late period, the en- 
terprise of a few Europeans in Bengal has revived the ex- 
portation of indigo, but it has been mostly manufactured 
by themselves. The nicety of the process, by which the 
best indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced 
eye. It is not from the practice of making some pounds 
from a few roods of land that competent skill can be attain- 
ed. Yet such was the management of the natives, Every 
peasant individually extracted the dye from the plants which 
he had cultivated on a few biswas of ground ; or else the 
manufacture was undertaken by a dyer, as an occasional 

* The production of raw silk in Bengal might be inoreaaed 
to supply much more than 160 or 200 tone, whieh is said to be 
the quantity now exported. Perhaps the districts, to whloh it is 
limited, cannot raise a much greater quantity than they do at 
present : but the silk-worm has been tried in South Bihar, and in 
the northern provinces of Bengal ; and, upon the result of experi- 
ment, we are warranted to presume that the production might be 
more generally diffused. It is at present almost ooufined to a part 
of the province of Berdwan, and to the vicinity of Bhagirathi river 
and great Ganges, from the fork of those rivers for a hundred 
miles down their stream. 

t Indicum, from which the words indioo and indigo are derived. 
The Americans, it is said, call it anil, which is an evident corrup- 
tion of the oriental name nil. Yet the plant is probably indigenous 
in America as well as in Hindostan, 
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employment connected with his profession. The better 
management of America in this respect, rather than any 
essential difference in the intention of the progress, trans- 
ferred the supply of the market to America ; for, it is now 
well ascertained that the indigo of Bengal, so far as its 
natural quality may he solely considered, is superior to 
that of North America and equal to the best of South 
America; and, although some labour be wasted in the 
process used by the natiTea, or at least, though the 
labour be not so well applied as it is in manufactures 
conducted on a larger scale, the cheap price at which the 
natives did nevertheless afford it* would have preserved 
the market, had not the superior quality of the indigo, 
which is made at large manufhotures, given to this a 
decided preference. 

The spirited and persevering exertions of a Few in- 
dividuals have restored this commerce to Bengal, solely 
by the superior quality of their manufacture ; for, so ffu; 
as regards the culture, no material change has been made 
in the practice of the natives. Ground of any sort, that 
is fertile and secure from probable inundation, is prepared 
as in the common husbandly, and sown in the broad- 
cast during the latter months of the hot season, or at 
the commencement of the rains. It should be weeded 
twice or oftener ; and, with no farther labour, the early 
plant is ready for cutting in the beginning of August ; and 
the fields, arriving successively at maturity, supply 
the works until the commencement of October. Other 
management has been tried by throwing the land into 
furrows, and by sowing ia drills, but without much 
success. One improvement, however, deserves notice, as 
it enlarges the season of cultivating and manufacturing 
indigo ; it consists in sowing early in the hot season upon 
low lands, for a crop to be reaped at the commencement 
of the rains before the annual inundation, or sowing at the 
same season upon higher ground for an early crop forced 

* It was formerly made and sold, in the provinos of Agra, 
at ten or sixteen rnpiyas for the man of forty danu. Seo the Ayeen 
Akberry, vol. II, page 46. 
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by frequent watering of the field. This has been intfO* 
duced in the western districts, where ciroumstanoes have 
admitted of experiments. In the southern provinces, the 
manufacturers cultivate little themselves, but purchase 
the plant from the neighbouring peasantry ; it seldom 
yields produce beyond the year in which it is sown, while 
rattoous or lay-overs are preserved, in the western pro- 
vinces, to the second, and even to the third and fourth, 
years. 

Of the expense and produce it is not easy to form an 
accurate estimate, because many factories purchase the 
plant by measure, while others pay for the quantity of land, 
and some plant their own indigo. The produce in different 
seasons is most widely unequal j and, in the same season, 
equal quantities of the plant afford very disproportionate 
quantities of the dye. However, it may be stated, that 
four rupiyas for a bigha do not ill pay the rent and cul- 
ture ; and the manufacturer need not be dissatisfied if he 
obtain six pounds of the dye from each bigha, at an ex- 
pense of manufacture, inoluding his own subsistence, little 
exceeding the cost of the plant. 

The profit of the manufacturer depends on the quality of 
the indigo ; and this is very unequal, since it varies accord- 
ing to the skill of the manufacturer. Excluding indigo of 
very superior quality, the medium price of it when sold for 
exportation, cannot be rated higher than current rupiyas 
140, or sica rupiyas 120, for a man ; this affords to the 
manufacturer a mere subsistence, from a speculation 
wherein the expense is certain and the returns precarious.* 
The fact confirms the estimate, for it is well known 
that little has hitherto been gained by the speculation. 
The successful planters are few j the unsuccessful, 
numerous. 

* It is not easy to estimate the prime-oost of indigo. In dia- 
triots, where the piodnotion is cheapest in favourable seasons, it is, 
also, almost precarious, and sometimes fails entirely. From infor- 
mation received, we are disposed to state the prime-cost from 60 
to 100 rupiyas for a man. Probably the real average of the cost 
may fall between seventy and eighty rupiyaSt 
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The manufacture is nevertheleSB pursued with spirit, 
and not unreasonably ; for, experience may be expected to 
correct the errors which are unavoidable in new under- 
takings. The sagacity of ingenious men has greatly 
improved the process, which is still in the progress of 
improvement, for determining the most advantageous size 
and proportion of the steepers and batteries, for ascertain- 
ing with precision the period of sufficient fermentation and 
agitation, for drying the indigo expeditiously, and sub- 
jecting, it to a process calculated to prevent injury by 
worms and maggots, and for an arrangement to conduct the 
process with the utmost cleanliness, with economy of 
labour, and without wastage. 

S^om an inconsiderable production, ithw grown, through 
the exertions of private persons, to an object of great com- 
mercial importance ; and under a skilfnl and frugal 
management, it may be expected to xewaxd the enterprise 
by which it has been established. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Internal Commerce. — Grain, — Piece-Goods,-^ 

Saltpetre, — and other Objects of Exportation. 

B engal, from its western boundary to the shores of the 
sea, is watered by the Ganges, and is intersected in 
every direction by many navigable streams which fall into 
that river. Few districts are wholly destitute of internal 
navigation. In moat of them, lakes, rivulets, and water- 
courses, communicating with great rivers and becoming 
passable in the rainy season, cohduct boats to the 
peasant’s door. But his valuable produce being reaped 
at other seasons, and disposed of as soon as gathered, 
he derives less benefit from navigation than the 
survey of its extent would lead us to suppose. Land- 
carriage conveys the greater part of the produce from the 
place of its growth to that of its embarkation on the 
Ganges; and the rapid currents and dangerous' shoals, of 
many considerable rivers, forbid the use of large vessels, 
and permit the passage of none but canoes and 
small boata The navigation does, nevertheless, employ a 
vast number of large vessels. It is interesting to note, 
at a mart of great resort, the various constructions of boats 
assembled there from different district^ each adapted to 
the nature of the rivers which they generally navigate. 
Fancy has had some share in planning them, but 
the moat essential differences are evidently grounded 
on considerations of utility. The flat clinker-built vessels 
of the western districts would be ill adapted to 
the wide and stormy navigation of the lower Ganges. 
The unwieldy bulk of the lofty boats, which use the Ganges 
from Patna to Calcutta, would not suit the rapid and 
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shallow rivers of the western districts, nor the narrow 
creeks through which vessels pass in the eastern navigation ; 
and the low, but deep, boats of these districts are not 
adapted to the shoals of,, the western rivers. 

In one navigation, wherein vessels descend with the 
stream, and return by the track-rope, their construction 
consults neither aptitude for the sail nor for the oar. In the 
other, wherein boats, during the progress of the same voyage, 
are assisted by the stream of one creek and opposed by the 
current of the next, tinder banks impracticable to the 
track-rope, their principal dependence is on the oar : for, 
a winding navigation in narrow passages admits of no 
reliance on the sail. Often grounding in the shallows, 
vessels would be unsafe if built with keels. , All the con- 
structions of Bengal want this addition, so necessary for 
sailing, and it is probably owing to the same cause, that 
so rude a form for the rudder, as that of a large oar, has 
been so long retained. 

The various forms now in use afford vessels .built more 
economically than they could be constructed on a Euro- 
pean model. They are cheaply found. A circular board 
tied to a bambu cane forms the oar ; a wooden frame, 
loaded with stones, is the anchor ; a few bambus lasbed 
together supply the mast ; a cane of the same species 
serves for a yard to the sail ; this, again, is made of the 
cheapest materials.* The trees of the country afford 
resins to sheath the vessels ; and a straw-thatch supplies 
the place of a deck to shelter the merohandisa The 
vessels are navigated with equal frugality ; the boatmen 
receive little more than their food, which is most common- 
ly furnished in grain, together with an inconsiderable 
allowance in money, for the purchase of salt and for the 
supply of other petty wants. 

It is estimated that the owners of vessels, and those 
who conduct in person the principal part of the internal 

* A ooane sack cloth, wove from twice made of the fibrous stem 
of the rushy crotalaria, or of the hemp hihiscus ; both of which 
plants are abundantly cultivated throughout Bengal, for this and 
other uses of twiue, rope, &c. 
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oommerce, transport their own merchandise for a much 
smaller expense than the height which they usually 
charge to others. The rates of this freight, from mart to 
mart, are in general regular and uniform. From the 
average of hire for different voyages, a medium may be 
assumed between three and four rupiyas on a hundred 
mans for a hundred miles. 

In the land-carriage, the owners of the cattle are also 
the principal traffickers, oftener purchasing at one market 
to sell at another, than letting their cattle to resident 
merchants. They transport the merchandise upon oxen 
trained to burden, and sometimes upon horses, (of that 
small breed of poneys, which is common in Bengal, ) more 
rarely, on buffaloes. These, though more docile even than 
oxen, are seldom employed for burden within the limits of 
Bengal proper ; they require more substantial pasture than 
can be gleaned on a journey from the road-side ; and, 
fond of lying in water, they would damage their load in 
the rivers, which they have frequent occasion to ford. 
Yet, in the eastern parts of Bengal, and still more so in 
the provinces which border on its western frontier, buffa< 
loes are employed both for draft and carriage. We have 
even seen them used in the labours of husbandly. But 
the buffalo is more sluggish and a Edower traveller than the 
ox, and does not bear a much greater burden. Large 
cattle wiU carry a load of six mans, on easy journeys of 
eight or ten miles, and even the small cattle are tasked 
with two mans. The strongest oxen may be hired at the 
rate of eight anas per diem oh the dearest roads. In 
general, the price of land-carriage need not exceed one 
rupiya a man for a hundred miles. The average of custom- 
ary rates in different provinces would exhibit a much 
smaller sum ; and the carrier does certainly transport 
merchandise for his own account at far less expense than 
the hire which he is accustomed to.charga He can feed 
his cattle, and even buy fodder when necessary, pay the 
wages of one driver for four bullocks, and gradually reim- 
burse to himself the purchase of his oxen, if his daily 
gain amounts to two anas for every head of cattle, in a 
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district moderately cheap, or three anas, in the dearest 
provinces. 

Bid the roads permit the use of carts, land-carriage 
\rould be much cheaper ; but the highways are not general- 
ly in a condition for distant journeys with wheel- 
carriages. At a former period the communication was 
better assisted. A magnificent road, from the banks of the 
(ilhaghra or Bewa to the Brahmeputre, formed a safe and 
convenient communication at all seasons, in a length of 
four hundred miles, through countries exposed to annual 
inundation. Of the causeways and avenues, which 
formed this road, some remains may yet be traced. Other 
highways, less extensive, but communicating from town to 
town, facilitated intercourse between every part of the 
country. At present the beaten path directs the travel- 
ler ; but no artificial road, nor any other accommodation, 
alleviates his fatigue, and his progress is altogether barred 
in the rainy season. 

That, in the short lapse of a few years, magnificent roads 
should have fallen into such total decay as barely to leave 
the trace of their former direction, and of the public inns, 
or serais, which accommodated travellers, must be ascribed 
to the want of substantial and durable materials for 
their construction. The country afiords none, unless they 
be brought frorn'Cifiy countries, at an enormous expense, 
or unless bricks be burned for the purpose. The great 
cost of highways, which have been constructed with these 
materials in the neighbourhood of the principal European 
stations, discourages the hope of such roads becoming 
general But, under the encouragement and attention 
recently given to this important object, they may be con- 
structed, as they formerly were under the native govern- 
ment, by the simple expedient of raising the soil between 
two ditches, and throwing up causeways, where a low situ- 
ation requires them. The accommodations which travel- 
lers need can only be expected when frequent intercourse 
will pay for the providing of them, and the state of society 
must be very different from the pnesent : for, even in 
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tbe principal cities, the stranger finds no accommodation 
either at public serais or private inns.* 

If we turn to the routes of navigation, we shall find that 
travellers are no better accommodated, though this mode 
of travelling be moat general The various sorts of 
barges w^ch are in use show, that the opulent inhabi- 
tants of Bengal are not indifferent to convenience on 
their journeys. But persons, whose circumstances are less 
affluent, navigate the rivers of Bengal on less convenient 
embar cations. 

The want of accommodation, in travelling by land ox 
water, is doubtless the consequence of limited intercourse, 
and becomes, in its turn, a cause of discouragement to 
frequent communication. If duly weighed, it will appear 
no unimportant circumstance, whether considered as indi- 
cating general poverty or the decay of commerce and agri- 
culture. A brisk trade requires much intercourse, and 
this again promotes traffic, by early information on the 
wants or the abundance of different provinces. A languid 
commerce, which merely fetches, in an established 
course, the produce of provinces usually cheap to dispose of 
it in districts usually dear, cannot note the smaller varia- 
tions of markets, and, consequently, the prices of different 
discricts find their level slowly, and vibrate between wide 
limita The effects which great variations in the price 
of land-produce have upon husbandry are obvious. 

The languid state of internal commerce, inferred from 
the circumstances above-mentioned, is confirmed by the 

* The institution of publio inns for tbe aocommodation of travel- 
lers seems very antient in Hindustan. They were regulated by 
Sbir Sbah, who appointed a particular tribe to the charge of them. 
In many places, where public buildings for that purpose are 
wanting, the streets, or open spots, in which a few families of this 
tribe and profession have taken up their abode, are ‘dignified with 
the name of serais, and may be called private innt. Publio serais, 
together with wells and resting places, have always been more 
numerous in Hindustan proper and in the Dekhin than in Ben- 
gal : they still are so, and the reason is obvious : travelling by laud 
is more frequent therep while travelling by water is more common 
in Bengal. 
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review of the commodities which it exchanges and by the 
estimate of their amount. The exportation of grain from 
corn-districts, and the returns of salt, constitute the 
principal object of this trade. The importation of cotton 
from the western provinces, and the exchange of tobacco 
for betle-nut,'* together with some sugar, and a few articles 
of less note, complete the supply of internal consumption. 
Manufactures are almost limited to the wants* of their 
immediate neighbourhood, excluding from this considera- 
tion the provision of the public investment and the calls 
of foreign trade. Piece-goods, silk, saltpetre, opium, sugar, 
and indigo, pass almost wholly through the Company's 
hands, excepting only what foreign commerce, and the 
traffic to various ports in India, export, of such among 
these articles as the Company do not monopolise. 

Grain, the internal commerce of which is entirely con- 
ducted by the natives themselves, supplies the consump- 
tion of the cities and the export-trade of Bengal Though 
salt be the return of that trade, the corn exceeds it in 


* No person need be told, that the use of this nnt, with lime, 
the leaves of the betle-vine, and the inspissated jnioe of a species 
of mimosa, is universal throughout India, Another variety of the 
hetle-nut, which is much softer than the common sort, is chewed 
singly, or else with cardamoms, spices, or tobacco ; or with the 
same things which were first mentioned, but loose instead of being 
wrapped up in the betle-leaves. The common areoa-nut is the 
produce of Bengal ; plantations of that beautiful palm-tree are 
common throughout the lower parts of this province, and the nut 
is no inconsiderable objeot of inland oommeroe. The mimosa 
c’badir (or oatechu, if this barbarous name must be retained,) 
grows wild in almost every forest throughout India. Its inspia 
sated juios (absurdly called terra japonioa) is an import from ill- 
cultivated districts into those which are better inhabited, and 
need not, therefore, be noticed in this place, The betle-vine (a 
species of pepper) is cultivated throughout India, and its leaves are 
seldom transported to any considerable distance from the place of 
tlieir growth : covered vine-y.irds, oontaining this plant, or arti- 
ficial mounds on which they have formerly stood, are to be seen in 
the precincts of almost every town or populous village. The 
culture is laborious, and, is mostly the senarate occupation of a 
particular tribe ; and for, this reason, it has * en left unnoticed by 
us in a former chapter. 
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amount ; this cannot be rated at less than two crores for 
com transported from considerable distances, exclusive, 
consequently, of the supplies drawn from the immediate 
neighbourhood of cities and sea-ports. 

Except in cities, the bulk of the people is every where 
subsisted from the produce of their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In Bengal, they are in general fed on the pro- 
duce of their own cultivation, as has already been shown, 
but the observations offered on that point are not applic- 
able to the clothing of the people. At a moderate com- 
putation, the consumption of manufactures, though the 
dress of the natives be simple, does not fall short of six 
crores of rupiyas. It cannot be questioned but that, if 
they were fabricated in districts favourably circumstanced, 
from such manufactures, to supply the consumption of 
others better adapted to other productions, the labour, 
which is now employed in such districts for the supply of 
their owmoansumptlon, would be bettar directed to mors 
profitable arts and manufactures, and hence would arise 
mutual benefit to both, and great encouragement to an 
increased internal commerce. 

The reflections, which we nught suggest on this topic, 
will occur to any person who considers attentively the 
manufactures of Bengal j a subject to which we shall now 
proceed, as it naturally offers itself after the foregoing ac- 
count of raw-produce and of graff commodities. The pub- 
lic, however, is in possession of much information on this 
subject, and we shall, in consequence, confine ourselves to a 
few general observations. 

An erroneous doctrine has been started, as if the 
great population of these provinces could not avail to effect 
improvements, notwithstanding opportunities afforded by 
an increased demand for particular manufactures or for raw- 
j^uce ; because, “ professions are hereditary among .the 
^gi&dns ; the of&pring of men of one calling do not intrude 
Hmto any other ; professions are confined to hereditary 
H^oent ; and the produce of any particular manufacture 
^^m^ot be extendA according to the increase of the de- 
^Hid, but must depend upon the population of the east. 
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“ or tribe, •wbiob works on that manufacture : or, in other 
words, if the demand for any article should exceed the 
ability of the number of workmen who produce it, the 
“ deficiency cannot be supplied by calling in assistance 
“ from other tribes.” 

In opposition to this unfounded opinion, it is necessary 
that we not only show, as has been already done, that the 
population is actually sufficient for great improvement, 
but we must also prove, that professions are not separated 
by an impassable line, and that the population affords a 
sufficient number, whose religious prejudices permit, and 
whose inclination leads, them to engage in those occupa- 
tions, through which the desired improvements may be 
effected. 

The Muselmans, to whom the argument above-quoted 
cannot in any manner be applied, bear no inconsiderable 
proportion to the whole population. Other descriptions 
of people, not governed by Hindu institutions, are found 
among the inhabitants of these provinces ; in regard to 
these, also, the objection is irrelevant. The Hindus them- 
selves, to whom the doctrine which we combat is meant 
to be applied, cannot exceed nine-tenths of the population : 
probably they do not bear so great a proportion to the 
other tribes.* They are, as is well known, divided into 
four grand classes, but the three first of them are much 
less numerous than the Sudra. The aggregate of Brah- 
men, Cshatriya, and Yaisya, may amount, at the most, to a 
fifth of the population j and even these are not absolutely 
restricted to their own appointed occupations, f Commerce 
and agriculture are universally permitted ; and, under the 
general designation of servants of the other three tribes, the 
Sudras seem to be allowed to prosecute any manufacture. 

In this tribe are included, not only the true Sudras, but 
also the several casts whose origin is ascribed to the pro- 

* In the eastem diatriota ot Bengal, the Mnselmans are almost 
equally numerous with the Hindus, In the middle ^art of Bengal 
they do not oonstitute a fourth of the population. *To the west- 
ward, the disproportion is still greater, 
t Menu, Chap. 10, ver. 81, 82, and 83, and ver. 98. 

(14) 
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ioteltionrse of the four classes. To these, also 
fheii? SererSl occupations were assigned, but neither are 
thdjr ^Ostrioted by rigorous injunctions to their otrn ap- 
JAinted ooeiliMtionB. For any person, unable to procure a 
subsisten'Oe 1^^ the exercise of his own profession, may earn 
d liteliliood In the calling of a subordinate oast, within 
certahi liMta in the scale of relative precedence assigned 
td eacl^ held no forfeiture is now incurred by his intruding 
into a snpefiof profession. It was, indeed, the duty of the 
ffindu magistrate to restrain the encroachments of inferior 
tribed on the occupations of superior casts : but, under a 
fbreign gdtphnnent, this restraint has no existence. 

In prac&o^ little attention ia paid to the limitations 
to which we have here alluded ; daily observation shows 
even Brahmens exercising the menial profession of a Sndra. 
Wfi are aware that every cast forms itself into olubs, or 
lodge;, oonaiating of the several individuals of that cast re- 
siding within a small distance ; and that these clubs, or 
lodges, govern themselves by particular rules and customs, 
or by laws. But, though some restriotions and limitations, 
not founded on religious prejudices, are fouud among 
thdr by-law;, it paay be received as a general maxim, that 
the occupation, appointed for each tribe, is entitled merely 
to a preferenoe. Every profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons ; and, the discourage- 
ment, asdaing from religions prejudices, is not greater than 
what exists in Great Britain from the effects of municipal 
and corporation laws. In Bengal, the numbers of peopl;, 
actually willing to apply to any particular occupation, ace 
sufficient for the unlimited extension of any manufacture. 

If these facts and observations be not oonridered as a 
conclusive refutation of the unfounded assertion made on 
this subject, we must appeal to the experience of every 
gentleman, who may have resided in the provinces of 
Bengal, whether a change of occupation and profession does 
not frequenfly and indefinitely oocur 1 whether Brahmeits 
are not employed in the most servile offices 1 and whether 
the Sudra is not sedu elevated to situations of respeotabil- 
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itj and importance : in short, whether the assertion above- 
quoted be not altogether destitute of foundation 1 

Cotton piece-goods are the staple manufacture of India. 
The various sorts, fabricated in different provinces, from the 
north of Hindustan to the sonthern exti'emity of the peuiu« 
sula, are too numerous for an ample description of them in 
this place. A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve 
to convey some notion of the various manufactures distri- 
buted through the districts of Bengal and the adjacent 
provinces. , 

Plain muslins, distinguished by various names, accord- 
ing to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered, muslins, denomi- 
nated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Bakha. The manufacture of the finest sorts of 
thin muslin is almost confined to that province : other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western side 
of the Delta of the Ganges ; and a different sort, distin- 
guished by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be limited 
to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the shape of 
turbans, haudkoruhiefii, Ac., are made in almost every 
province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and fiowered muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any 
competition with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of 
Bakha. 

Under the general appellation of calicoes are included 
various sorts of oloth, to which no English names have been 
affixed. They are, for the most part^ known in Europe by 
their Indian denominations. Ehasahs are fabricated in 
that part of Bengal which is situated north of the Gauges, 
between the Mahanada and Isamati rivers, from Maldah to 
Berbazu. Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing 
the same name, are made near Tanda in the Vizir’s 
dominions. Bastas are manufactured in the south-west 
corner of Bengal, near Lakhipur ; and, again, on the 
western frontier of Benares, in the neighbourhood of Alaha- 
bad ; and also in the province of Bihar, and in some other 
districts. Sanaa are the chief fabric of Oresa ; some arc 
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made in the distriota of Madnipur, more are imported from 
the contiguous dominions of the Mahrattas. A similar doth, 
nnder the same denomination, is 'wrought in -the eastern 
parts of the pro'vince of Benares ; Garhas are the manufac* 
'ture of Birbhum ; still coarser cloths, denominated Gezis 
and Gezinas, are wo've in almost every district, but specially 
in the Doab. Other sorts of cloth, the names of which 
irould be less familiar to an English reader, are found in 
various districts It would be superfluous to complete 
the enumeration. 

Packthread is w6ve into sack-cloth in many places, and 
especially on the northern frontier of Bengal proper ; it is 
there employed as clothing by the mountaineers. A sort of 
canvas is made from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna 
and of Chatgaon ; and flannel, well wove but ill fulled, 
is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blankets are 
made every where for common use. A coarse cotton cloth, 
dyed red with cheap materials, is very generally used : it 
is chiefly manufactured in the middle of the Doab. Other 
sorts, dyed of various colours, but especially blue, are pre* 
pared for inland-oommeioe and for exportatimi by 8e& 
Both fine and coarse calicoes receive a topical dying, with 
permanent and with fugitive colours, for common use as 
well as for exportation. The province of Benares, the city 
of Patna, and the nei^bourhood of Calcutta, are the 
principal seats of this manufacture ; concerning which ws 
cannot omit to remark, that the making chintz appears 
to be an original art in India, long since invented, and 
brought to so great a pitch of excellenoy, that the ingenui- 
ty of artists in Europe has hitherto added little improve- 
ment, but in the superior elegance of the pattema 

The arts of Europe, on the other hand, have been imi- 
tated in India, but without complete success ; and some 
of the more antient manufactures of the country are 
analogous to those which have been now introduced from 
Europe. We allude to several sorts of cotton doth. Di- 
mities of various kinds and patterns, and cloths resembling 
diaper and damask-linen, are now made at Dakha, Patna, 
Tandd, and many other places. 
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The neighbourhood of Moorshedabad is the chief seat of 
the manufacture of wove silk ; tafeta, both plain and 
flowered, and many other sorts, for inland-commerce and 
for exportation, are made there .more abundantly than at 
any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, brocades, 
and ornamented gauzes, are the manufacture of Benares. 
Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the oountty, are wove 
in the western and southern comer of Bengal 

The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk and cotton, 
flourishes chiefly at Malda, at Bhagalpur, and at some 
towns in the province of Berdwan. 

Filature-silk, which may be considered as in an interme- 
diate state between the infancy of raw produce and the 
maturity of manufacture, has been already noticed. A 
considerable quantity is exported to the western parts of 
India j and much is sold at Mirzapur, a principal mart 
Benares, and passes thence to the Mahratta dominions and 
the centrical parts of Hindustan. 

The teaser, or wild silk, is procured in abundance from 
countries bordering on Bengal, and from some provinces 
included within its limits. The wild silk-worms are there 
found on several sorts of trees, which are common in the 
forests of Silhet, Assam, smd the Dekhin. The cones ore 
large, but sparingly covered with silk. In colour and 
lustre, too, the silk is far inferior to that of the domesticat- 
ed inseot. But its cheapness renders it useful in the 
fabrication of coarse silks. The production of it may be 
increased by encouragement, and a very large quantity may 
be exported in the raw state at a very moderate rate. It 
might be used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods ; 
and, mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does 
in India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture. 

Whether these among the numerous objects which 
present themselves, deserve the attention of the British 
merchant, or the consideration of the British legislatura 
we will not pretend to determine. If it should be even 
thought expedient and equitable that the wear of Bengal 
muslins be prohibited for the encouragement of English 
manufactures, (which appears to us extremely doubtful,) 
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still let the productions of Bengal have a free vent; 
namerous channels would be opened which could not 
possibly check, or interfere with, the industry of the British 
manufacturer. In short, to use the words of a committee 
of the Court of Directors, “ The natives of India are equally 
“ British subjects ; and every mind must revolt at an 
“ attempt to prevent those natives ft’om improving the 
“pi-oduee of their soil by their ingenuity and labour.” 

The commerce of saltpetre might be slightly noticed, were 
it not particularly interesting on account of the decided 
superiority of these provinces, which is in nothing more 
conspicuous than in this production. Considered with a 
view to science, the process by which it is obtained from 
earth, and its reproduction in the same ground, are curious 
and deserving of diligent attention; but we shall not incroach 
on the province of others minutely to describe that process, 
or to speculate on the natural operation by which earth 
is impregnated witl^ this salt. We shall only remark, that 
the elementary substances, which form nitrons amd, are 
known to exist in the atmosphera 

Common observers have noticed that grounds much trod' 
den by cattle, the walls of inhabited places, and, in short, 
any rubbish wherein putrifying animal-substances abound, 
do naturally afford nitre and culinary salt bytezposure to the 
atmospherical air. Artificial beds are made in India, as 
in Europe, upon these principles, but with less trouble 
than in moat other countries. It is only necessary to 
collect the earth of old walls, or the scrapings of roads, 
cowpens, and other places frequented by cattle, and to 
leave mounds of such earth exposed to the weather. Both 
nitre and culinary salt are naturally formed there ; and 
the saltpetre is extracted by filtering water through earth so 
impregnated with nitre, to dissolve and bring away the salt 
which it contained. The brine is evaporated by boiling, 
and, when cold, affords nitre by orystallUatioa * The 


* The cnlinaTy salt is afterwards obtained by farther evapora- 
tion of the brine ; but it is much contaminated with bitter salt. 
In provinces of India, remote from the sea, (in Ayudh, and in 
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salt, thus obtained, is again dissolved, boiled, and scummed ; 
and when it has cooled, after sufficient evaporation, the 
brine yields the saltpetre of commerce. In the same earth 
nitre is reproducod within two years in sufficient quantity 
to subject the earth to the same process, with equal sue* 
cess ; mixing, however, a sufficient quantity of new 
rubbish, without which the nitre would be neither abund- 
ant nor easily collected. 

The manufacture of saltpetre scarcely passes the eastern 
limits of Bihar. The parching winds from the west did 
not formerly extend beyond the same limits. It is a 
practical remark, that the production of nitre is greatest 
during the prevalence of the hot winds, which are perhaps 
essential to its abundant formation. In the change of 
seasons, which has been remarked within a few years last 
past, the hot winds have extended their influence to Bengal 
proper. Perhaps the manufacture of saltpetre might now be 
attempted with success in many districts of this province. 

The actual extent of the manufacture would admit of a 
much greater production, than commerce is now supplied 
with. The present quantity, including the importation 
from provinces west of Bihar, falls short of 200,000 mans, 
the greatest part of which passes into the Company’s 
warehouses at the first cost, which does not much exceed 
two rupiyas for a man. The rest, paying duty and charges of 
transport,and afibrding profit to several intermediate dealers, 
sells in general at four or five rupiyas the man, for internal 
consumption, or for traffic with different parts of India. 

The- exportation of saltpetre to Europe is, at all times, 
chiefly confined to the Company’s investment, and exceeds 
50,000 mans ; for their annual importations into England, 

the district of Benares, for example,} a similar process is followed 
to obtain cnlinary salt, without extracting the nitre. It is only 
necessary to evaporate the brine, until the salt fall to the bottom 
of the vessel ; but the natives posh the evaporation too far, often 
leaving -the brine exposed to the heat of thesuo, in large shallow 
vats, until nothing but dry salt remain. Impure as this salt is, 
it may be easily refined by obvious methods, which the author 
of this note has often practised, and by which he has obtuned 
culinary salt, sufficiently pare lor all domestio uses. 
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on an average of thirteen years, ending in 1792, amounted 
to 37,913 cwt. At the commencement of the late war, 
the exportation by private persons, whether British subjects 
or foreigners, was entirely prohibited, lest the enemy 
should be supplied with this requisite means of warfare 
from the British dominions. It was afterwards authorised 
under certain limitations. 

In a controversy, which arose some years ago, between 
the (Cast India Company and the manufacturers of gun- 
powder, and of other commodities made from saltpetre, 
these manufacturers contended, that Great Britain ought 
to be the General depot of saltpetre for the purpose of 
supplying foreign countries with gun-powder ; and that, 
as a raw material, the importation should be free ; or 
at least, that it should be supplied at so cheap a rate as 
to enable them to contend with every competitor. 

To shew that it is not practicable to tender Great 
Britain the general depot of saltpetre, the Company argued 
that, from -the usual prohibition against exporting it in 
time of war, foreign nations cannot rely upon Great Britain 
for the supply of gunpowder, when most wanted ; and axe 
compelled to support necessary establishments for making 
it, without considering the difference of expense. 

There certainly is much force in the argument drawn from 
this circumstance; but, though it must ever prevent Great 
Britain from occupying the whole commerce of saltpetre 
and gunpowder, it need not prevent the British manufac- 
turers from possessing the principal supply of foreign 
markets for gunpowder and other commodities nniHa f^om 
nitre. The Company’s sales of saltpetre increased after the 
price was reduced j but this has been attributed to the 
iucreased consumption by ships employed in British 
commerce. Were that the true cause, it would follow 
that Great Britain consumes more saltpetre when at 
peace than when engaged in war ; for, by the statement^ 
published by the Court of Directors, of the quantity of 
saltpetre put up and sold from the year 1763 to 1792, it 
appears, that they sold 295,673 bags in thirteen years of 
peace from 1764 to 1776, or 22,744 per annum ; and 76,059 
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bags in six years of war from 1777 to 1782, or 12,676 per 
smmim ; and 331,301 bags in ten years of peace from 1783 
to 1792 ; and, likewise, that the smallest quantities sold 
are in the four years from 1779 to 1782, when the war was 
most general, viz., 39,598 bags, or on a medium, 9,899 , 
per annum. It seems almost incredible that Great Britain 
should consume less saltpetre when at war w<th aU Europe 
than in a period of profound peace; and yet, as the account 
of the saltpetre sold by the Company is more authentic, 
and may be better trusted, than the accounts of the salt- 
petre and gunpowder exported from Great Britain, it follows, 
from, the facts proved from their documents, that the 
great difference between the quantity sold in peace and in 
war must be ascribed to the circumstance of exportation 
being prohibited in war ; and, consequently, that a foreign 
demand for saltpetre, and for the manufactures made &om 
it, is not wanting. 

Notwithstanding the necessity for all military govern- 
ments maintaining establishments for tho home -manufac- 
ture of saltpetre, . the manufacturers of Great Britain, 
supplied with the raw material at the rate of thirty pounds 
for a ton, must command every market in Europe, so 
long as saltpetre cannot be made in Europe for less 
than three times that price. Unless foreign govern- 
ments prohibit the importation of gunpowder, with a view 
to encom'age their own establishments, their subjects will 
not, as in Spain, pay eight pounds sterling per 100 pounds 
by weight, for that which is made from Spanish nitre, while 
they can be supplied with British gunpowder at four 
pounds.* We must, however contend that there is not 

* Prime cost to the Company of one ton of saltpetre, 
shipped for five current rupiyas the bag, Bupi- 
yas 67... •.< £ 6 14 0 

Freight, fifteen pounds the ton ... 15 0 0 

Interest, six per eentum on the prime opst 0 8 0 

Insurance, three p<u- centum ... ... 0 4 0 

Charges of me'-.l/infiMe, ten per centum on the prime 
cost u. ... ... 0 13 6 


( 15 ) 


Carried over 22 19 6 
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sufficient reason for compelling the Companj to supply thd 
manufacturer with saltpetre at the rate abore'meutioned. 
Whether it be imported by private traders or by the 
Company, the market ought to be left unshackled ; and 
the manufacturers of gunpowder would be thus better 
secured, than by any compulBory expedients, in the 
certainty of an ample and cheap supply of saltpetre. 

It does not appear upon what grounds they estimate 
that 100,000 bags of saltpetre could be used in Great 
Britain, if the importation were free, to enable them to 
rival foreigners in the supply of foreign markets ; but cer> 



Brought forward £ 22 19 

6 

Customs 

... 

7 15 

0 

Price of one ton ... ... 

£ 31 0 

30 14 

6 

Deduct wastage at five per centum 

... 1 11 

29 9 

0 


Loss £ 1 5 

6 

Prime cost of a ton of saltpetre, to a free trader at an 



advanced price, shipped for eight rupiyas the bag, 



Rs. 107 ... 

£ 10 14 

O' 

Preight, six pounds the ton ... 

MS 

6 0 

0 

InteceBt, five per centum on 16 14... 

♦a. rss 

0 16 

9 

Insurance, six per centum on 21 10 

••• IS. 

1 5 

9 

Charges of merchandise, at ten per centum on the prime 



cost 

es* 

1 1 

6 

Customs 

... 

7 16 

0 

Price per ton ... ... 

£ 31 0 

27 13 

0 

Deduct wastage five per centum ... 

1 11 

29 9 

a 

‘ 

Profit 

1 16 

0 


This exhibits a profit of seventeen per oenbum on the prime coat, 
after estimating every charge, hot freight, higher than is incurred 
by the Company, and after allovring a better price to the manufac- 
turer in India, By economy in the charges, saltpetre might per> 
baps be afforded for twenty-five pounds per ton. In Spain, the 
country of Europe most favourable to the manufacture of salt- 
petre, its prime cost is certainly not less than £83 10 per ton, (see 
Townsend’s Travels in Spain) ; but, if it be true that the Spanish 
monopoly does not gain by selling at thirteen pence and a half foc 
the pound, the real cost is more than £120 pet ton. 
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tainly, if commerce were free between England and 
Bengal, no foreigners could enter into competition with 
British merchants j and the whole saltpetre might, as 
every other production of Bengal, be transported to Great 
Britain on British bottoms. England would become the 
general depot for the saltpetre of India, which, undersel- 
ling the nitre of Europe, would supply the foreign de- 
mand. 

The production, increased in Bengal, and rewarded with 
a better price than is now left to the maker, would become 
one among many sources of wealth to these provinces. 
We shall take this occasion of mentioning others. 

Sanguine expectations have been entertained, that many 
articles, which have been already tried upon a small scale, 
might become valuable resources ; and that others, which 
are yet untried, might be introduced with success. 

That hides are not so trifling an article, as might by 
some be supposed, is apparent, when it is considered, that 
raw hides constitute a twentieth part in value of the im- 
portations of Portugal from the Brazila Not fewer than 
120,000 skins are annually exported from the Brazils, and 
are valued at more than 80,000 pounds. Almost the 
whole of these pass into England to be tanned. Could an 
equal quantity be exported from Bengal, it might afford to 
these provinces a resource by no means inconsiderable ; 
and it might be satisfactory to Great Britain to accept from 
her tributary the articles which she now purchases from a 
foreigner. 

It is thought, by persons conversant with the subject, 
that there would be no exaggeration in estimating the 
cattle of these provinces, including buffaloes, at fifty 
millions. If the number did not exceed a tenth part of this 
estimate, the usual casualties might furnish more than the 
probable demand will require. At present the currier often 
neglects to take the hides of cattle* which die a natural 
death.* 

* A ball’s hide is sold by 'the oarrier for about eight anas, bat a 
buffalo’s hide is a few anas dearer ; if a better tanning be requisite, 
it could not raiie the first cost higher than one rupiya j and the 
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Hides might be exported, either raw or in the stato 
which they now come from the tanner and currier, or they 
might receive a better tanning ; but, it is presumed, they 
could not be piokled to advantage ; for the high price of 

skins might be shipped, and every previous charge be defrayed, for 
less than two current rupiyaa each. One hundred buffalo hides, or 
two hundred and twenty-five bollock hides, may be reckoned, on 
the result of actual trials, equal to a ton in weight ; this suggests 
the fallowing calculation : 

100 Buffalo hides at Ct, Bs. 250 0 
225 Bullock ditto, at ... 337 S 

587 8 or £ 58 15 0 
Freight, at £6 for a ton .> ... 12 0 0 

70 15 0 

Insurance, and uncovered risk, at 10 per centum, 7 16 

Charges, duties, &c., at 15 per centum on 77 16 6, ‘ 10 13 6 

£ 88 10 0 

Until an actual trial be made of several thonsand hides, the 
accuracy of this estimate cannot be confirmed ; nor can it be stat- 
ed, with probable correctness, what the hides might produce nett 
in the Bngiish market ; bat, certainly, they cannot be valued at 
less than ten shillings for a buffalo hide, and half that sum for a 
bullock hide. 


100 Hides 

at 10s. 

£ 50 0 0 

225 Ditto ... 

at 5«, 

5G 5 0 

Costs and oharges as before 

•M 

IOC 5 0 
88 10 0 


Profit ... 

• 

17 16 0 

325 Hides shipped, as before, for 

•«* ••• 

£ 58 15 0 

Freight on 2 tons, at 151, 

Ml was 

30 0 q 

Insuranoa and risk on £88 15 

Ml 

88 I5 0 
8 17 6 

Charges, duties, &a,, at 16 per centum on £97 12 6 

97 12 6 
14 12 9 

Groes sales, as before 

»SH 

112 5 3 
106 5 0 


Loss 

£ 6 0 3 
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salt must operate against that mode of curing them. ' It 
is sufficiently probable, that, at the freight of six poiiuda 
for a ton, hides might be exported with advantage and 
afford a profit of twenty per centum ; but the rate of 
fifteen pounds sterling for the ton is prohibitory. Other 
skins, cured in the hair or otherwise, might be added to 
the hides of oxen ; such as the skins of sheep, goats, kids, 
calves, and deer. 

Buffalo’s horns might also become an article of export. 
They would be useful in several manufactures. The first 
cost of them is very inconsiderable, consisting only in 
paying the labour of collecting them ; this is a very trifling 
addition to the trouble of collecting hides ; and the 
charges of transport would, therefore, constitute nearly the 
whole cost. 

Should freight be ever reduced to the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded, corn might possibly be exported 
from Bengal to Europe. England does often need snpplies 
of wheat and barley ftom foreign countries ; but India is 
perhaps, too distant for timely intelligence of such an 
enhancement of price as will open the ports of Great 
Britain for the importation of corn. Rice, wheat, and barley, 
may be shipped in Calcutta for nearly the same price ; 
namely, two and a half rupiyas for a bag containing two 
mans. This, reduced to English money and weight, 
exhibits three shillings and four pence or three shillings 
and six pence the owt. Add, thereto, freight at four 
pounds for the ton and insurance at ten per centum, and 
it appears that rice and com, imported &om Bengal to a 
British port, would cost the importer little more than 
eight pounds sterling the ton. It is evident that he would 
reap some profit, after defraying all his charges at that 
port, by selling rice and wheat at the price which they 
usually hear in the market of Loudon, and a very sufficient 
profit in seasons when corn is dear.* 

* Duiing the appreheusion of scarcity in England, in the year 
1796, large supplies of corn were drawn from Bengal. Due praise 
should be given to government, to the Company, and to individuals 
for the public spirit mauifested by them ou that occasion : but 
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But it would be more certainly advantageous to export 
starch, from Bengal. England annually receives no small 
quantity of this article from Poland and other parts of 
Europe ; much is prepared in Great Britain. The makers 
of it are supposed to use other materials besides wheat ; 
at the same time, the consumption of corn in this shape 
is considered as an evil, because it tends to enhance the 
price of the necessaries of life. In every point of view, 
then, it would be desirable, that Great Britain should 
be supplied with starch from her Asiatic dominions, instead 
of purchasing it from foreign nations, or instead of using 
home-made starch, for the preparation of which her 
labouring poor are stinted in their food. The usual price 
of starch will permit the importation of it from Bengal, 
BO soon as freight is reduced to ten pounds the ton for 
the homeward voyage. 

In treating of sugar, we did not urge the admission of 
rum from Bengal. Perhaps it may be necessary to leave 
the British market, for this article, to be supplied, ex- 
clusively, from the West Indies. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, the importation of it might be allowed without any 
injury to the West-Indian planters. It has, sometime^ 
become neoessaiy to open the British ports to foreign rum ; 
if they were always open to the importation of it from 
Bengal, as from a part of the British dominions, the culti- 
vation of sugar would doubtless be greatly encouraged 
by this vent for the spirit, distilled from what is useless 
at a sugar-plantation if it be not so employed ; and whether 
Bengal be not justly entitled to such encouragement for 
her productions deserves serious consideration. However, 
we shall restrict ourselves, without strenuously urging this 
point, to state the benefits of exporting rum, even at the 
present retail price of it, which varies from twelve to 
sixteen anas a gallon, according to the age and quality of 
the spirits. Purchased in larger quantities, rum, of the 
strength called London-proo^ might be shipped for the 

freight was ao dear, that a heavy Iobb muat have been euatained. 
No inference, however, oan he drawn from this ciraumatauoe 
agaioat future auooeaa when freight is lowered. 
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lowest of these prices ; and the owners of sugar-plantations 
and rum-distilleries could export it much cheaper. The 
difference between the prime-cost, at one shilling and six- 
pence or at one shilling and nine pence for the gallon, and 
the sale from three to five shillings for the same measure, 
will amply defray insurance and freight, and leave suffi- 
cient profit to the merchant. 

Liquorice is consumed in England more largely than the 
culture of it in the British Islands supplies ; annual 
imports from other parts of Europe furnish the remaining 
wants of London. The plant, from the root of which it 
is extracted, is found in Bengal, both wild and cultivated ; 
and inspissated juice might be prepared sufficiently cheap 
to bear the charges of transport to Europe. Another root, 
which England imports from distant countries, is a native 
of India, and has been thence transferred to the West- 
Indian islands. We allude to ginger, which is cultivated 
in every part of Bengal, and which can be conveyed to 
Europe cheap enough to undersell the produce of other 
countries. But neither this, nor the' object last-mentioned, 
are of sufficient magnitude to detain us from the considers/- 
tion of more important topics. 

No argument occurs against the probability of annotto, 
madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal,* and even tea, thriving 
in British India. The countries, in which the English hold 

* Since this was written, (in 1794,) the coobiueal-iiiaeot has been 
bronghfe to India, from the Brazils, by Captain Neilson. ^Tho 
spirit and patriotism of that gentleman (now deceased) should 
receive its due praise ; but, unfortunately, the insects, which ha 
bronght, were of an inferior sort, covered with cottony down, and 
known by the name of Grana Sylvestra in the European market. 
They were, nevertheless, reared with care, and plantations of 
opniitia soon rose in every part of Bengal. The experiment seems 
to have been attended with disappointment, notwithstanding the 
high price of cochineal in Great Britain, The chief oause of its 
failure appears to be, that the plant is too quickly destroyed by 
the insect. If a better management be adopted, and the other 
variety of this insect be obtained from South America, or if the 
natives of Bengal be induced to engage in this enterprise, Europe 
may, hereafter, be supplied with cochineal from India to the full 
extent of its wants. 
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either dominiou or paramount influence, from Heridwai? 
to Cape Comorin, afford opportunity for experiment iu 
soil and climate similar to those iu which these 
products are obtained in other countries. It is well 
known to the naturalist, that many of the birds, 
insects, and indigenous plants of India, are found iu 
South America ; hence seems to arise an incontrovertible 
argument, that the soil and climate must be similar in 
whatever is essential to the production of those articles' 
which South America now furnishes. That India might 
rival China in the productions which are, at present, ex- 
clusively supplied by that fempire, is not, perhaps, so high- 
ly probable j* but, until expectation be disappointed by 
actual trials, made under other circumstances than the 
discouragements which we at present lament, it is 
reasonable to hope, that, in favourable circumstances, every 
article which we have indicated might be introduced with 
success. 

The plant, from the seeds of which annotto is prepared, 
by separating the colouring-matter which adheres to them, 
is already cultivated in Bengal. We are unacquainted with 
the history of its introduction into this province, but it 
certainly appears to be exotic, "trials have been made with 
this drug in the English market, but they do not seem to 
have been attended with sufficient success to warrant the 
spirited prosecution of the enterprise ; although some 
specimens of . annotto from Bengal equalled the best 
that is imported from Spanish America.! As the plant is 
perennial, aud thrives with little care or choice of soil, the 
culture of it may become more genergl, when the best 
method of preparing the drug shall have been ascertained 
by judicious trials and confirmed by successful experience. 

* It has been asserted, we do not know with what degree of 
accuracy, that the tea-plant grows wild on the island of Silan. 'I'his 
circumstance tends to confirm our opinion, that it is practicable 
to introduce the culture of tea into British India. 

t Annotto, sold at the Company’s March sales, in 1795, averaged 
three bhillings a pound; the best sold for six shillings and six pence. 
Bpaiiish annotto usually fetches from six to seven shillings for a 
pound, 
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CofPee-plauts )iave thrireu in botanical and private 
gardens .ihrougliout Bengal. It is even said, that the ^dant 
has been found wild in forests bordering on this province; 
but the sorts which have been here cultivated were imported 
from Arabia and from the French islands. Good coffee has 
been gathered, but in quantities too small for a sufficient 
trial of it ; and no commercial experiment, so far as we are 
informed, has been 3'et made to ascertain %v}iether it can be 
furuished cheap enough to rival the produce of the West 
■India islands in the markets of Europe. 

Madder (or more properly majit’h, for the Indian, sort is 
different from the dyer’s rubia) is a native of the mountain- 
ous regions whieli border on Bengal. For several years past 
majit’h has been annually exported to England, and lias 
fetched half the price of Smyrna and Dutch madder-roots. 
If- it were cultivated iu Indio, instead of being carelessly 
gathered from plants, which grow wild in the forests of 
Moraug, its quality would doubtless be improved by 
culture, and also by eare in the drying of the roots, and 
it would better rival the madder of Europe. 

Bengal already possesses many other objects, which 
would be brought into notice by a more extended commerce. 
Bed sauuders and sapan wood, imported from other parts 
of India, are used for dunnage in the present trade; true 
sandal-wood might likewise be so employed, it it can, at any 
future period, bo brought to Bengal suffioieutly cheap : other 
sorts of colouring or fragrant wood, whtoh are actually 
found in iiiese provinces, might be applied to the same use, 
and might, consequently, be transported to Europe free of 
any expense for freight. In default of these, wood for the 
cabinet-maker may answer the purpose of dunnage ; it is 
already asoertained, that satin-wood, and other ornamental 
sorts from Bengal, have been tried in England, and have 
been highly approved. 

Besides those which we have already indicated, various 
drugs used in dying are now exported to England, and 
might be furnished more abundantly if the price of freight 
were lowered. It may be sufficient to enumerate galls, 
turmeric, safflower, or cartbamus ; and to propose my- 
( 16 ) 
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robalans, which are here used in preference to galls, for 
various purposes, for which astringent substances are 
required ; roots of morinda, which dye a very permanent 
colour on cotton ; and blossoms of the sorrowful nyctanthes 
which give a durable 'colour to silk. 

Gum-arabic, and many other sorts of gum, which are 
requisite in various English manufactures, and resins, 
which might be usefully employed, are the produce of trees 
that grow' spontaneously in BengEkL We do not notice 
medicinal gum8,although these likewise abound in India and 
in contiguous countries, because the demand for them is 
limited, and they can well afford the highest freight. For 
the same reason we leave utmotioed other medicinal drugs ; 
though many sorts, which have found a place in the modem 
Materia Medica, and others, which ought, perhaps, to be 
admitted there, abound in Bengal. 

Vegetable oUs, which England imports from other 
countries, might be supplied from these provinces, especi- 
ally linseed-oiL Flax might, perhaps, be prepared in 
Bengal, and rival the imports from the north of Europe in 
the British market ; hemp, too, may be prepared from the 
plant already cultivated here for a different purpose, and 
relieve Great Britain from the heavy tribute which her 
commerce and navy now pay to Bussia. 

Tincal, brought from the mountains of Tibet, is among 
the present 'exports of Bengal ; but, if we ate not misin- 
formed, most of it passes into Holland to be there refined. 
The English chemists are now said to possess the art of re- 
fining borax equal to that of the Dutch process, and 
London might become the mart for this article. It has 
been exported from Bengal in a purified state, and was sold 
in England for twelve pounds ten shillings per owt. in 1795, 
when English refined borax fetched fifteen pounds ; but it 
was subject to the same discouraging duty with Dutch 
borax. We shall not presume to give any opinion regarding 
the policy of continuing this heavy duty on an article, which 
could certainly be drawn exclusively to England, by per- 
mitting the importation of borax that has been refined in 
Bengal 
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Vegetable and mineral alkalis may become a considerable 
object of oommerce. The fossile alkali is found in abun- 
dance, and the woods of Bengal would furnish potash in 
great quantities. Some is already exported to England ; 
more would be sent thither were the freight moderate. 

' The preparation of sal ammoniac can be connected 
advantageously with the manufacture of saltpetre, or be 
separately pursued to a much greater extent than at 
present. Several other materials required for British arts 
and manufactures might also be prepared in Bengal by a 
chemical process. 

The jealousy of Great Britain respecting her manufac- 
tures, and her solicitude for extending them, regards finish- 
ed works, which give employment to numerous manufac- 
turers, and, at the same time, add more to the value of the 
raw material than the mere price of their labour. Inter- 
mediate preparations, foe which machinery is substituted 
in place of manual labour, ox to which the latter cannot in 
England be applied so as to add more than the price of 
labour to the value of the materials, do not constitute a 
manufacture of which Great Britain can be jealous. This 
observation seems applicable to cotton-yarn, which the 
British manufacturer might receive, in preference to cotton- 
wool, for such manufacturers as admit of yam being pre- 
pared out of the verge of his own superintendence. It is 
well known, that cotton-wool &om India has been approved 
in Europe : and, among the many various sorts of cotton 
grown in these provinces, whatever sort may be found best 
suited to the wants of the British manufacturer would 
become an object of extensive cultivation. But, since 
ootton-wool occupies much tonnage in proportion to its 
weight, it is desirable that it should receive a preparation 
which would greatly diminish the charges of transportation. 

If silk could be imported in the cocoon, Great Britain 
cannot be so eagerly ambitious of more employment for 
the industry of her native subjects as to refuse the admis- 
sion of silk wound at foreign filatures. Yet, to this sup- 
posed case the oommerce of cotton is similar 3 and 
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British manufacturers can hare no better objection to the 
importation of cotton-yarn than they would hare to that 
of silk-thread. 

To a government enlightened ns that is, by which British 
India is administered, it cannot be a trifling consideration 
to provide employment for the poorest classes. No puhlio 
provision now exists in these provinces to relieve the 
wants of the poor and helpless. The only employment in 
which widows and female orphans, incapacitated for fleld- 
laboiir by sickness or by their rank, can earn a subsistence, 
is by spinning, and it is the only empjoyment to which 
the females of a family can apply themselves to maintain 
the men, if these be disqualified for labour by infirmity 
or by any other cause. To all it is a resource, which, 
even though it may not be absolutely necessary for their 
Bubsistenoo, contributes, at least, to relieve the distresses 
of the poor. Their distresses are certainly great ; and among 
none greater than among the many decayed families which 
once enjoyed the comforts of life. These are numerous in 
India ; and, whether they be entitled to the particixlar 
consideration of Government or not, they have certainly .a 
claim on its humanity. 

In this view, it appears essential to encourage an occu- 
tion which is the sole resource of the helpless poor. That 
such encouragement would supply commercial advantages 
to England, we think can bo also proved. For this pur- 
pose, it might be shown that cotton-yarn could be im- 
ported into England from Bengal cheaper than cotton- 
wool. Largo quantities of linen and woollen yarn are 
admitted, duty free, from Ireland. If it be not considered 
as injurious to the manufacturing interest of Great 
Britain to permit the importation of linen and woollen 
yarn, why discourage that of cotton-yarn from Bengal by a 
heavy duty, besides all the other impediments which we 
have so often occasion to notice 1 

Many dyes and medicinal drugs as well as aromatic 
seeds and other grocery now imported into England from 
the south of Europe and from the Levant, could be supplied 
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from India.* It is not necessary to the argument that 
for these and other articles which we hare indicated, it 
should be shewn that British India could undersell 
every other country from which Great Britain is now 
supplied ; nor that each article, separately considered, 
would become an .important object of commerce : collec- 
tively, they might become a source of wealth to these 
provinces. That England ought not to discourage the 
commerce of her own subjects and tributaries, in favour 
of foreign nations, is an axiom which need only to be 
stated to be admitted. 


* .As we have restricted ourselves to treat of one part only of 
British India, we hare not noticed many objeoto, the oonsideratioa 
of wliich would have led us far from Bengal. It may suffice to 
remai k, that India does furnish aloes, assafcebida, benzoin, cain- 
phire, caidamums, cassia iignea, and cassia-buds, arrangoes, 
cowries, China-root, cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 
elephant’s teeth, gums of various sorts, mother of pearl, pepper, 
(quicksilver and rhubarb from China,) sago, soammony, senna, and 
saSran ; and might furnish anise, coriander, and cumen, seeds, and 
many other objects which it would be tedious to eunmerats, ' 





